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HATEVER one thinks of Mr. Mellon’s 
W policies for the financing of the Govern- 
ment, one cannot but admire the courage 
with which he has consistently advocated unpop- 
ular tax measures. In his latest tax proposals he 
adheres steadfastly to a prin- 
ciple with which we have the 
utmost sympathy. Instead of 
following popular clamor and 
exempting a large. group of 
small taxpayers from further 
Federal taxes, he has main- 
tained the position that the 
bulk of the citizenry should 
bear its share of the cost of 
government even though that 
share is extremely small and extremely expensive 
to collect. It is a matter of principle with him, 
realizing, as he does, that perhaps 200,000 cit- 
izens have paid in the past and probably always 
will contribute the great bulk of income taxes. So 
likewise with the automobile, amusement, and simi- 
lar taxes. These are unpopular, yet they represent 
only a just share of what many citizens who pay 
no direct Federal taxes can and should contribute. 





In so far as a reduction in the corporation levy is 
concerned, this suggestion of Mr. Mellon’s has met 
approval on all sides. In addition the suggested 
reduction in the income brackets between $15,000 
and $90,000 represents only fair relief for a group 
which was discriminated against in earlier tax- 
reduction programs, and so should meet with little 
opposition. The repeal of estate taxes may well be 
argued either way. Since the repeal of gift taxes the 
former bring in less and less revenue as they are 
evaded by gifts before death. Likewise they are 
covered by adequate State taxes in all but one or two 
States, and it hardly seems an important matter for 
the Federal Government to retain Federal legisla- 
tion because of inadequate action on the part of 
a very few States. Finally, they are a distinct nui- 
sance and difficult to interpret. Our sympathy rests 
entirely with Mr. Mellon’s suggested repeal. 

Perhaps the Secretary is overmodest in setting his 
total reduction figure around $225,000,000. Demo- 
crats and the United States’Chamber of Commerce 
seem to think so. Their opinions are based upon 
past experience, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that this year’s surplus will also run well in 
excess of Mr. Mellon’s estimate. But what the 
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optimists fail to remember is that the nation 
has a huge national debt to reduce. The extra 
surplus, applied to this end, reduces by so much 
the burden future generations must carry, and 
so performs a function as useful or more useful 
than temporary relief to taxpayers during a single 
year. 


Mistrial in Washington 


i appearances are to be trusted any more than 
jurors, Harry F. Sinclair considers himself in a 
desperate situation and has taken dark measures 
to work himself out of it. With the ruling of a 
mistrial by Justice Frederick Siddons in the case 
of the Government against Sinclair and Albert B. 
Fall, it looks as though he had only succeeded in 
involving himself more deeply. There is nothing 
encouraging for him in the affidavits filed with the 
court by ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene, chief govern- 
ment counsel, charging “close, intimate, objection- 
able and improper surveillance” of the jurors. 
It will be interesting to see what prompted Juror 
Edward J. Kidwell to hope for an automobile “as 
long as this block,” and to find out who was re- 
sponsible for the shadowing of jury members by 
fifteen or more Burns detectives. These things will 
be probed by the District of Columbia Grand Jury, 
and there will be a retrial, probably in January. 
In the meantime the best that can be said for Mr. 
Sinclair is that he makes an excellent villain, capable 
of meeting defeat with a shrug of the shoulders. 

If there was any faith left in the conduct of Harry 
F. Sinclair this latest development has destroyed it. 
Tampering with a jury is a crime which gnaws at 
the very roots of justice, and the indication that Mr. 
Sinclair is involved in such tactics adds discredit 
to an already discreditable record. Mr. Sinclair is 
astute and worldly-wise, but seems prone. to use his 
wealth and power in wrong directions. 


Mr. Curtis of Kansas 
ENATOR CHARLES CURTIS of Kansas, a 


politician who knows mushrooms from toad- 
stools, seems to have reached the conclusion that 
Mr. Coolidge is through. He shows evidences of 
having gone behind the twelve words and discovered 
their full significance. Otherwise, it is doubtful if the 
Senator would have allowed himself to be’ shoved 
forward as a candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. In August he was given a tenta- 
tive push by admirers in Kansas, but demurred. 
Between then and the publication of the letter plac- 
ing him in the running he has had at least two 
occasions to sound out Mr. Coolidge. 
The gentleman from Kansas voted for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen and soldiers’ bonus bills, both of 
which were opposed by the President, but in general 


he has been the first friend of Mr. Coolidge in the 
Senate. In the former measure his attitude was un- 
doubtedly determined by the demand of his consti- 
tuency at home. Outside these truancies he has 
championed the cause of the President as Republi- 
can whip and floor leader, thus distinguishing him- 
self as a loyal supporter of the Administration. 
Certainly, in view of his closeness to the President 
and his expressions of hope that Mr. Coolidge would 
run again, he has not admitted his own candidacy 
without first fathoming the White House silence. 
The possibility that Senator Curtis will become 
the Republican nominee is slight; he and his sup- 
porters are the first to admit it. His influence with 
the farm element is considerable, but unless Lowden 
is put out of the way it will count for little in the 
way of convention votes. His chances are admittedly 
no greater than those of Harding in 1920, and it will 
require a deadlock such as that which boosted 
Harding to the front to give him even a show. 


Graustark in Roumania 


EORGE BARR McCUTCHEON could not 
write a more complicated novel of intrigue in 
Graustark than history, according to current re- 
port, is writing for itself in Roumania. The outstand- 
ing difference lies in the fact that a new Graustark 
novel would begin with a title-page and end with a 
last chapter, whereas the complications in Rou- 
mania have their roots concealed deep in Balkan 
politics, and no definite end in sight, unless it be a 
new turmoil in Central Europe. All the elements of 
romance are present. King Michael celebrates his 
sixth birthday with toy windmills and a new kite, 
while his father, abandoning a mistress in Paris, 
plots to regain the throne. Under Secretary Manoi- 
lescu, apprehended with documents revealing the 
plot, is taken from a railway train at night and un- 
ceremoniously clapped into prison. The documents 
supposedly prove that Carol wishes a referendum 
put to the people on the question of his return; in 
addition, there is mention of a letter hitherto con- 
cealed in which King Ferdinand requested on his 
deathbed the return of Prince Carol. Premier 
Bratiano rises from a long illness and takes measures 
to thwart the plot and maintain his iron rule. He 
unleashes a new army of detectives and undercover 
men. Princess Helen, mother of the boy king and 
abandoned wife of Carol, postpones a trip to Flor- 
ence in order to avoid the appearance of fleeing the 


‘crisis. Queen Marie sides apparently with the 


Premier, but makes no commitments. 

There is a conviction among many that the return 
of Prince Carol and the overthrow of the Bratiano 
brothers would be of more benefit than harm to the 
country. The Bratianos have exploited the resources 
of Roumania for the advantage of an oligarchy, have 
tampered with elections to further their dictatorial 
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designs, and stamped upon the wishes of the people. 
There is some question, however, as to how great an 
improvement the return of Carol would bring. For 
all their doubtful methods the Bratianos have at 
least endeavored to keep their country abreast of the 
times. Carol, judging by the estimate of those who 
know him best, is not one to continue the moderni- 
zation of his country. Perhaps, after all, a choice 
between the iron-heeled brothers and the vacillating 
prince is one between evils. 


O Indianapolis! 


X& proof that Chicago has no monopoly on 
puerile mummery the city of Indianapolis has 
recently gone in heavily for slapstick stuff. The 
problem in Chicago is to put up with one mayor; in 
. Indianapolis it has been to 
decide which of six or seven 
claimants was the rightful office- 
holder. Troubles long brewing 
came to a head on September 
22, when John L. Duval, then 
mayor of the city, was found 
guilty of violating the Corrupt 
Practices Act, required to pay a 
fine of $1,000, sentenced to 
thirty days in jail, and dis- 
qualified from holding public office. Small matters of 
this kind bothered Mr. Duval not a whit. He ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court, reiterated his 
claim to the office, and declared that if anyone was 
to replace him it should be his wife, whom he had, 
with some forethought, appointed to the position of 
city controller, since the incumbent of that office 
automatically succeeds the mayor in case of his 
deposition. But the common council of Indianapolis 
held a different view. The council proposed that 
Mrs. Duval, having been appointed by her husband 
after his conviction, was not a legal officeholder, 
and proceeded to name Claude E. Negley, its presid- 
ing officer, as mayor pro tem. This put three claim- 
ants in the field: the Duval duo and Mr. Negley. 
Mrs. Duval promptly appointed Attorney Ira M. 
Holmes as city controller, and resigned in his favor. 
Then there were four. In the meantime up popped 
Walter Myers, Democratic candidate against Duval 
in the 1925 election; William C. Buser, formerly city 
controller under Duval; and Joseph Hogue. The 
latter claimed that Duval had never had a clear 
title to the mayor’s job, and that the office reverted 
to him, Hogue, city controller under the previous 
administration. Thus there were seven. 

A temporary settlement was effected when 
Holmes withdrew following an adverse court deci- 
sion, and other candidates, including the Duvals, 
fell into the background. Mr. Negley ruled alone, 
awaiting a meeting of the council to select aman to 
finish Duval’s uncompleted term. 





Nineteen-thirty will be a great year for Indian- 
apolis, for the municipality then goes over to the 
city-manager plan of government. Meanwhile its 
citizenry will have time to reflect on the wages of 
graft. With Thompson blubbering to the north, 
Vare and his gang using a steam roller to the east, 
and Fall and Sinclair upsetting Washington, it 
would be well for the whole country to join in a 
period of reflection. 


More Jobs for the Marines 


HE listing of foreign securities on the New York 

Stock Exchange is an innovation more signifi- 
cant than the small notice given it in the daily 
press might lead one to believe. It means that the 
exchange has been forced to take notice of the 
tendency of private investors in this country, and 
of the newly organized “investment trusts,” to place 
their capital in foreign fields. It is another indication 
that the American investor is finding South Amer- 
ican street-railway companies and European man- 
ufactofies no less available for his money than the 
egterprises of Gopher Prairie. As Melvin A. Traylor, 
president of the American Bankers’ Association, 
pointed out in his keynote address at the associa- 
tion convention recently, the problem of foreign 
investment now belongs to Main Street as well as to 
Wall Street. Mr. Traylor declared that at the close 
of 1926 American investors held foreign securities in 
excess of $12,750,000,000, and that there had been 
a material increase in this figure during the current 
year. He accepted these as facts which portended 
the end of isolationist blather. “I have an idea that 
there are thousands of American citizens whose 
instincts of self-preservation and whose sense of 
property rights may somewhat incline them to 
take heed of what is happening in the rest of the 
world,” he said. 

But in addition to silencing the isolationists, the 
increasing stake of workaday citizens of the United 
States in foreign enterprises is likely to bring pres- 
sure to bear Irae many new directions upon the 
State Department. When revolution knocks the 
stability of some South American principality sky- 
high, hundreds of embattled merchants and farmers 
in this country will appeal to our Government be- 
cause dividends from the Ridiculamente Can Com- 
pany are threatened with extinction. When trouble 
brews in Europe, the State Department will be 
besieged by stockholders’ protective associations 
favoring this or that course in order to save Rath- 
skeller preferred or Balkan common. If dollar 
diplomacy is a sinister menace today, what is it to 
become when these things occur? 

Since 1919 the State Department has carefully 
heeded whispers at home before turning its mega- 
phone abroad. It has watched and followed closely 
the popular temper of its own people. With an 
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increase in the purchase of foreign securities, it. is 
likely to find that temper somewhat more animated. 
The whispers will be louder. If our financial stake in 
Europe had been greater in 1914 our course might 
have led to war on one side or the other sooner than 
it did. What will happen if some European nation 
floods our market with its securities at some future 
time and gains a firm hold on our purse strings, re- 
mains to be seen. 


It’s the Old Army Game 
CORRESPONDENT for the New York Eve- 


ning Post has dug up evidence of a plan among 
British, French, Italian, and German diplomats, 
with Spanish in the background, to reshuffle the 
cards in the Mediterranean 
area. The plan, in which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s fine An- 
glican hand is said to have had 
a large share, is described as 
opening the way for a “‘Medi- 
terranean Locarno.” France 
would surrender to Italy her 
mandate over Syria and the 
Lebanon, receiving as compen- 
sation the Spanish zone in 
Morocco. Italy would agree not to meddle in a 
military way with the “si or Anatolia, promis- 
ing at the same time to interfere in no way with the 
affairs of Tunis. She would grant Great Britain 
economic guarantees in Syria, and come to an 
agreement with Great Britain over matters in 
Arabia. Germany is involved because she would be 
given a mandate, long coveted, over her lost Came- 
roons. The alliance thus arranged would be more than 
a Mediterranean dicker, in the opinion of many 
observers. It would form a potential union against 
Soviet Russia on the one hand, and provide on the 
other a combination for friendly bargaining with the 
United States over the question of debt settlements. 
At first sight, there is little to commend in this 
arrangement. It seems, in a way, to suggest a re- 
version to the prewar system of diplomacy, with 
bargaining to build up a “balance of power” and 
little thought of permanent peace. It is outside the 
League of Nations both in spirit and practice. It 
bears all the earmarks of a scheme to put Great 
Britain in the saddle for a ride away from Geneva. 
Still, some of the details of the plan are not ob- 
jectionable in themselves. France has never been 
particularly happy in Syria, and Italy can hardly 
fare worse. Syria would give Italy a region in which 
she might plant some of her surplus population. As 
for Morocco, that turbulent bit of North Africa 
would be as well off under complete French control 
as under the dual protectorate of France and Spain. 
What Spain would lose in her troublous Moroccan 
zone she might gain through financial assistance 





from the great powers. If these things could be 
brought about through the. agency of the League, 
and not outside it, they would seem less a reversion 
to Machiavellian methods. 


Greek Meets Greek 
| OW different are the Greeks of today from those 


Levantines whose decadence Byronic poets 
lamented a century ago. Now, it seems, the modern 
Greek has thrown back to his heroic forbears. 
President and Admiral Paul Kondouriotis may have 
a name which sounds like a nervous affliction, but 
apparently there is nothing wrong with his nerves or 
with the bony structure of his head. When an as- 
sassin shot at him recently, the bullet struck him in 
the temple, but aside from a cracked bone — which 
one is not specified — no damage was done. Early 
reports that the bullet bounded back, slew a fruit 
merchant, and mortally wounded the proprietor of 


a shoe-polishing establishment seem to be without . 


foundation. But the fact remains that a first-class 
pistol bullet, traversing only the windshield of the 
Presidential motor, hit the Presidential brow fair 
and full, and got the worst of the encounter. 

We submit that this executive must be of heroic 
mold. As our office wag remarked on reading the 
news dispatch: “‘A Phidias come to life!” Indeed the 
whole gesture was Zeus-like in its simple grandeur. 
How tame and artificial seem the diversions of our 
American representatives! Take, for example, the 
new indoor sport recently inaugurated by the men 
of vision in Danville, Illinois, as chronicled in the 
American Mercury: 


To demonstrate a bullet-proof vest, James Letts, 
a salesman, stood up before the Rotary Club here 
and had a policeman fire a revolver at him. The bul- 
let struck the vest, lead splattered about the room, 
and three persons had to be treated for minor 
wounds. 


This is a sad picture in which the three wounded 
Rotarians supply the only comic relief. The un- 
sportsmanlike device of the bullet-proof vest, the 
professional policeman as contrasted with a Simon- 
pure amateur assassin! It looks a good deal like 
“one of those things.” 

Not that we haven’t some really fine skulls in our 
own Government. There are heads in Congress from 
whose rugged brows a bullet would bounce back 
like a ping-pong ball. But we venture to say that if 
you asked one of those Representatives or Senators 
to let you shoot at him, he would take refuge behind 
a bullet-proof vest or a filibuster or the Anti-Saloon 
League. We lack confidence in our own skulls — 
and that is a pitiable thing. When Greek meets 
Greek, on the other hand, attack is countered with 
an equally strong defense, and there isn’t a headache 
in a barrel of it. 
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A Rebel Come to Judgment © 


AXIMILIAN HARDEN was no believer 
M in the phrase, “My Country, Right or 
Wrong!” Perhaps his racial heritage — he 
was a Jew, born Isidor Witkowski — predisposed 
him against mere blind nationalism, but certainly 
his entire life proved the eminent independence of 
his judgments, his individualism, and his lonely 
courage. He was a gadfly to the Junkers when the 
Junkers ruled Germany; he was a muckraker in the 
affairs of the Kaiser’s court when the Kaiser was 
very literally the “All highest”; he was an amazingly 
bold critic of Germany’s responsibility for and 
conduct of the war when such criticisms — in the 
midst of hostilities — smacked perilously of high 
treason, when at least they gave aid and comfort to 
the enemy. He was agin the Government because he 
believed the Government to be wrong, immoral, cor- 
rupt. He was intensely sincere, a constructive as 
well as destructive critic, a brave and brilliant man. 
Such men are needed in every country. And yet, 
they are uncomfortable blessings; as a rule we dis- 
like them intensely; occasionally we rise with a howl 
of rage and destroy them — they perish, martyrs to 
their own convictions. Particularly in a democracy 
such men are detestable. We are taught in standard- 
ized schools that the majority is always right. When 
enough skillful propaganda, misrepresentation, and 
reiterated formulas have convinced the public that 
God wishes us to go to war with China, or that His 
purposes will best be served if we annex Mexico for 
Mexico’s own good, when the moment arrives for 
the bands to play “Over There,” and flags flap, and 
Four-Minute Men orate, and George Creel sharpens 
his pencils, then the Maximilian Hardens of this re- 
public who raise their thin, fanatical voices in protest 
are not praised as high-minded, conscientious crit- 
ics, leavening the lump of mob psychology. On the 
contrary, they are denounced as traitors, as suspects; 
they are herded off to Leavenworth; they are 
lynched by patriots inflamed by noble sentiments 
and bootleg gin. 

Now, of course, it is always possible and indeed 
probable that the majority, the public, if you like, 
may be right and the conscientious individual wrong. 
There is nothing inherently noble in opposition. 
Indeed, there is a kind of impudence, a degree of ego- 
tism about the man who decides that the whole regi- 
ment is out of step except himself which approaches 
the sublime. Surely it is reasonable to suppose that 
the decision of millions is wiser and more righteous 
than the decision of one man. 

Not to the true protestant! He will always make 
up his own mind — or think that he has done so. The 
world may call him crank, fanatic, Bolshevik, traitor 
— there he stands being true to his convictions. 

What to do with these thorny spirits constitutes a 


major problem in statesmanship and public ethics. 
In time of national danger and crisis, the first duty 
of statesmen is to save the state. If in their opinion 
that safety is seriously jeopardized by clamant prot- 
estants, it is right and proper to sacrifice such indi- 
viduals for the good of the majority — but with 
what care and how humbly such power must be ex- 
ercised if one would avoid shameful injustice and © 
eternal ignominy! Christ protested against things as 
they were, and the powers that were destroyed him 
as a menace to public safety. Jeanne d’Arc obeyed 
the voices and her convictions, — and there was 
nothing to do with her except to burn her. John 
Brown — a crazy old man — led an expedition to 
steal the property of fellow Americans. He was 
properly hanged — and his soul goes marching on. 
Where does the right of the individual to the ac- 
tive practice and preaching of his convictions leave 
off and the rights of the public begin? Nearly every 
great problem has two sides and a middle, and there 
are good men and true who hold to one or the other 
side with passionate, religious conviction. Conse- 
quently, the country’s decision must always seem 
wrong to the minority; to them Stephen Decatur’s 
— “My Country, Right or Wrong” —is only 
the easy formula of a patriotic moron. They must 
abide by the sound tradition of American individu- 
alism and stick to their own private convictions. 
This, we believe, is right. We must have individ- 
uals in our regiments, stubbornly out of step — else 
we become mere regiments, organized herds, led we 
know not whither by generals whom it would be 
foolish to trust. We must have protestants, and the 
thornier and the stubborner they are, the better. 
Else we take our ideas from the canned goods of 
hired propagandists or of tame editors who jump 
when newspaper proprietors crack the whip. 
Maximilian Harden opposed hisGovernment when 
his country was at war for its life, when millions of 
his fellows were dead or dying for a cause they be- 
lieved just, when it was in all human probability 
too late to retreat. In so doing he helped, perhaps, to 
kill a great many innocent compatriots — merely on 
the strength of his own, personal convictions. To our 
mind he was wrong, guilty in a relative sense, as the 
men who started the wholesale slaughter were guilty. 
At that point, it seems to us, the rights of the individ- 
ual have ceased. Harden was a defeatist in the Ger- 
man camp. Whether the struggle was right or wrong 
from the world or the individual standpoint, there 
was no place in that bitter wilderness for a voice to 
cry out “Have done!” It is amazing that he was al- 
lowed to do so and survive. The Hardens of this 
world are healthy medicine up to a certain point, but 
practical common sense tells us that they are vicious 
when they protest in the middle of a major opera- 
tion. The protestant will save us from ourselves, 
but he must not be permitted to kill us — innocent 
and guilty alike — to satisfy his own convictions. 
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A Square Deal for Genesis 
By W. B. Riley 


must characterize any discussion of the rea- 

sons which should lead every State to adopt 
anti-evolution laws. To my mind, there are five 
predominant reasons: first, such laws are Constitu- 
tional; second, they satisfy a popular demand; 
third, they are manifestly fair; fourth, they restrict 
no scientific research; fifth, they form the only 
method of redress. Per- 


[: the interest of clarity, the utmost calmness 


ruling upon a law passed by the Legislature which 
sought to compel all people to educate their children 
in the State schools, had this to say: “The funda- 
mental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose, excludes any general power 
of the state to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the state; 

those who nurture him 





and direct his destiny 





haps the most direct 
scheme of discussing the 
whole problem is to take 
it up under these five 
distinct heads. . 
Whenever a matter of 
deep concern to the uni- 
versity itself is before the 
public, the Minnesota 
University Daily, a stu- 
dent publication, has edi- 
torials emanating from 
the pens of older and 


The fight to force evolution from State-supported 
schools goes relentlessly forward. Dr. Riley, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and president of the Christian Fundamentals 
Association, is the outstanding leader of this move- 
ment. Last January he lost a spectacular fight to 
have his own State enact such a law; twelve other 
States considered similar statutes during: the first 
six months of the year. In this article he gives the 
reasons which have compelled him to give so much 
of his time to this fight. While in no way agreeing 
with his position, the Editors take pleasure in pre- 
senting this official statement of the case against 

evolution by its chief protagonist 


have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare 
him for additional 
obligations.” 

If that were not a fun- 
damental of law, father- 
hood and motherhood 
would lose their meaning, 


to possess any vital 
claims upon the child — 
a result that would be 





capable men. Last winter 





that paper carried an 
editorial in the form of a warning, in which the 
writer admitted that if the Minnesota anti-evolution 
bill was adopted, it would stand any test to which 
it might be subjected, even though it were taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. A conces- 
sion like that reveals the writer’s intelligence, and 
his familiarity with court decisions. Kindred 
questions have already gone to various State Su- 
preme Courts, and even to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and their decisions are on record. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, at the end 
of a long and bitterly contested trial in the Andover 
case, decided that the money, even of dead men who 
believed in God and His Word, could not be taken 
by unbelieving Unitarians and utilized in the fur- 
therance of their philosophy of life and religion. 

That is the very principle at stake here. A recent 
letter from a Unitarian said, “‘Why should we build 
colleges, will you tell me, when the State schools 
are now teaching exactly what we believe? Why 
should we not leave it to them to do our work?” 
It is a strange procedure to have a State attempt 
to become the teacher of a philosophy of life and 
religion held by only a despicably small section of 
its citizenship. No State has a right to impose the 
opinion of a small, though it be a bigoted, minority 
upon the citizenry who have no sympathy whatever 
with its tenets. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Oregon, in 








not only deleterious, but 
destructive to our American form of civilization. 
In the case of the Scopes trial in Tennessee, a 
law far more nearly approaching a religious demand 
than is that proposed for uniform consideration was 
sustained by a majority of three to one on the su- 
preme bench, and the ruling, in citing kindred cases, 
adds, ‘“‘A case involving the same statute reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
integrity of the statute was sustained by that 
tribunal.”’ Obviously, such laws are Constitutional. 


O show that anti-evolution laws respond to a 

popular demand, I need only cite my own experi- 
ence. I have debated this subject seventeen times 
in leading cities of the country. With a single ex- 
ception, and that before the rationalists of Chicago, 
my majorities — the audiences voting — have been 
from three to one to 150 to one. Certainly those 
debates revealed a cross section of society. 

Every atheist and every Unitarian is opposed 
to us. Many liberal preachers who still draw their 
salaries from evangelical denominations, but have 
long since quit the evangelical faith, are opposed 
to us. Every rabid rationalist and anarchist is in 
bitter opposition to this action, but their numbers, 
combined, are a bagatelle beside the great host of 
sound, sane, and even scholarly citizenry that count 
the teaching of this philosophy, at the expense of 
taxpayers, a moral, ethical, and educational outrage. 


and the home would cease . 
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That great educator, William James, never spoke 
a truer word than when he said, “When you defer 
to what you suppose a certain authority in scientists 
as confirming these negations, I am surprised. Of 
all insufficient authorities as to the total nature of 
reality, give me the ‘scientists’ from Miinsterberg 
up, or down! Their interests are most incomplete 
and their professional conceit and bigotry immense. 
I know no narrower sect or club.” So-called scien- 
tists, then, can hold themselves responsible for the 
rebellion which their impiety and egoism have com- 
bined to produce. In the last analysis, the people 
of any State should determine what they want. 
They should not take orders from a half dozen or 
even a few hundred of their servants, even though 
they hold school positions. 


iv is hardly necessary to prove the fairness of 
anti-evolution laws. ‘“‘There are but two theories 
of the universe now before the minds of adequate 
men. The one is the creative theory, accounting 
for all by the acts of God. The other is the Darwin 
theory, explaining all by a law or principle known 
as evolution.” 

It is not necessary to go into the merits of these 
theories here. I am abundantly willing, and I think 
capable, also, of doing that with any head professor 
on the American continent who wants to meet me 
in open discussion. But suffice it to say, in the lan- 
guage of Lewis Trenchard More, the great Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati scientist, in his recent lectures 
before Princeton: “Many 


Shipley flaunted before the world the objective of 
the League itself. Here is his language: “The 
League’s primary aim is to keep evolution in the 
public schools and to keep the Book of Genesis, 
as a counter-explanation as to man’s origin, out of 
the public school.” How is that for fairness? 

In demonstration of their determined anti- 
Christian program, Maynard Shipley, David Starr 
Jordan, and their confederates protested last winter 
against the growing practice of letting children go 
to their respective churches for religious training 
in school hours. Has the state reached the point 
where it is willing to say that the aim of the Science 
League of America shall become the animus of 
state education? Having put out of the schools 
“the creative theory,” let us be fair now and force 
out also “the evolutionary hypothesis,” and leave 
our unsophisticated children to reach, in the ma- 
turity of their intellects, an impartial decision as to 
which is true. In other words, we are asking the men 
that oppose us to treat us as we have treated them. 

It is untrue to say that such laws restrict the 
advance of science. There is not a single realm of 
scientific investigation that will be affected. The 
scientists can go on searching for bones as much 
as they like. They can go on trying to find facts 
with which to bolster their philosophy as ar- 
dently as they please. What we are demanding 
is that the philosophy wait until the bones are dis- 
covered and the facts are forthcoming before it 
boasts itself as being a science or braggartly de- 

mands adoption. 





of us do not see why the 
idea of an incomprehensi- 
ble natural law is more 
rational than the idea of 
a God.” That, however, 
is not the question at 
issue. The Bible has been 
forced out of the public 
schools. Christianity it- 
self has been silenced. 
The State university used 
to open its chapel daily 
with prayers and with 





“‘The Bible has been forced out of the public 
schools. Christianity itself has been silenced. 
The State university used to open its chapel 
daily with prayers and with the reading of 
Scripture. That is all changed, and we are not 
in rebellion about it, for we do not believe 
in the union of church and state; but when it 
is proposed to end the teaching of the creative 
theory, confirmed by Scripture and science 
alike, and to adopt the evolutionary philosophy 
which finds confirmation in neither science nor 
Scripture, then we protest.” — W. B. Riley 


In his Toronto address, 
William Bateson, the 
greatest of biologists, a 
man who had really given 
time and thought to the 
subject, admitted that 
there were no proofs of 
the theory, saying, “We 
cannot see how the differ- 
entiation into species 
came about. Variation of 
many kinds, often con- 
siderable, we daily wit- 








the reading of Scripture. 

That is all changed, and we are not in rebellion 
about it, for we do not believe in the union of church 
and state; but when it is proposed to end the teach- 
ing of the creative theory, confirmed by Scripture 
and science alike, and to adopt the evolutionary 
philosophy which finds confirmation in neither 
science nor Scripture, then we protest. 

When the Science League of America was formed 
in California a few years ago, and Maynard Shipley 
was elected president, with such Unitarian and 
atheistic backing as constituted his board, made 
up of David Starr Jordan, T. J. See, William E. 
Ritter, Luther Burbank, and others of like mind, 


ness, but no origin of 
species.” He even went so far as to say that “time 
could not complete that which was not commenced.” 

They claim it took at least ten millions of years 
for a five-toed rat to evolve into a one-toed horse. 
Then why their haste? Possibly in ten millions 
of years from now they may have the historical 
proofs of evolution. But why impose upon the 


present generation such remote possibilities? Or why 


do as Huxley did, admit to scientists that they are 
without proof, and tell plain workingmen that the 
proofs were abundant. 

If one listens to certain deliverances of this mo- 
ment he would imagine that this was a fight between 
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intelligence and ignorance, between scientists and 
hodcarriers. On the contrary, this is a contention 
between university men and university men. There 
is not a man intelligently advocating an anti- 
evolution bill in any State in this Union who is not 
a friend of science and is not also in favor of re- 
search. Christianity is the mother of education, 
the patron and friend of true science, and there is 
never an instance in history in which she has set 
herself in opposition. 

Professor More explodes that whole hypothesis and 
shows that it was rather a case of one scientist in 
the church against another. Galileo was a church- 
man! Why not, then, give the church and Chris- 
tianity the credit of having made his discovery? 
Copernicus was a churchman! Why, again, does not 
the honor of the Copernican system belong to the 
church? Newton was a churchman, and an ardent 
Christian. Kepler and even Darwin himself were 
ministerial students at one time, and Mendel was 
a papist monk. But for the church, science would 
be in her swaddling clothes, and but for the quarrels 
of scientist with scientist, the church would never 
have been involved in any controversy against any 
true discovery. 

When Darwin brought out his “Origin of Spe- 
cies,” was it a church council that condemned it? 
Not at all! The greatest opponents that he ever 
knew were Adam Sedgwick of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, who declared that to follow him in this philoso- 
phy would be to end in a “mire of folly”; and 
William E. Gladstone, the greatest scientist in 
government the world has ever seen, himself a 
university product; and Virchow, Germany’s leading 


scholar, and Sir Richard Owen, “the first anatomist 
of his age.” 

No, no, these gentlemen who champion evolution 
‘in the schools are not up against “organized ig- 
norance.” They are increasingly compelled to meet 
their equals, and even their superiors from a scholas- 
tic standpoint; and on that very account they are 
destined to rout and defeat. 

Finally, it is obvious that state legislation is the 
one and only way of redress. We have not hesi- 
tated to legislate against many iniquities, why not 
this? Was piracy upon the high seas stopped with- 
out appeal to law? Was dueling outlawed without 
recourse to law? Was polygamy discontinued with- 
out legislative enactment? Were the American 
slaves emancipated without an amendment to the 
Constitution; did the liquor traffic quit business 
because Christianity breathed on it, or was it put 
out of business by legislative enactment? 

This false and infidel philosophy will not flee 
before the breath of the church; but the state, 
constituted as it is of a mighty majority of men who 
believe that there is a God back of creation, and 
who hold that the universe is accounted for by His 
creative acts, has a right to say to its salaried serv- 
ants: ‘You shall not force the Christian philosophy 
out of our own schools and, contrary to the will of 
parent and taxpayer alike, impose, instead, your 
infidel conception upon the minds of children who 
have not as yet reached their ’teens, nor even upon 
the immaturity of boys and girls in high school and 
college!” In other words, the state has a right to 
legislate for itself and is not to be put under the feet 
of a self-appointed oligarchy of Darwinites. 


Turkey Goes Western 
By Alexander I. Nazaroff 


Republic emerged victorious from the “war of 

independence” which it waged against Greece 
and, indirectly, the whole of Europe. The freedom 
and national sovereignty which it asserted with un- 
deniable heroism and, perhaps at times, with a cer- 
tain chauvinistic naiveté 


NIVE years have passed since the Turkish 


that the very existence of the young republic is threat- 
ened. It is the struggle between two antagonistic 
conceptions and two mutually excluding cultures, be- 
tween the old and the new, the time-honored Moham- 
medan tradition and the “positivistic” Western 
civilization which is the note of the new Turkey. 
Furopean influence 





are now firmly estab- 
lished on the basis of in- 
ternational treaties, and 
no one seems to threaten 
them any longer. Yet the 
years of test are not over. 
A momentous and dra- 
matic internal struggle is 
now going on at Angora, 
sO momentous, indeed, 





Though born a Russian, Mr. Nazaroff knew 
intimately the old Turkey of which he writes as 
well as the new Turkey which emerged from the 
World War. He was a witness at first hand of the 
Kemalist uprising from the days of its inception, 
and has since followed its development closely. 
His writings of middle European affairs have 
appeared in many newspapers and magazines in 

this country during the past eight years 


began long since to ooze 
into Turkey. Already at 
theend of the Eighteenth 
Century there were 
Turks who believed that 


the salvation of the “sick 


his adoption of Western 
ways. Some eighty years 
later the liberal and 








man of Europe” lay in 
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nist enlightened Sultan Abdul-Mejid tried to reorganize Pasha seems never to have had any fears. He is a 
along European lines the obsolete administrative sys. _ natural leader whose orders are obeyed submissively, 

ion tem of his realm. The Young Turks, who had started Yet there is in him something of the obstinate 

i out in 1908 as revolutionists and radicals, went still Oriental despot as well. His religious faith in the 


ig- hirer’ Gare: , , ° ‘ ‘ , 
: further: they succeeded in limiting the authority of | omnipotence of material progress, in efficiency, in 


— the sultan, in setting up a parliamentary régime, in machinery, in all modern appurtenances is both 
are enriching the country with railroads, universities, naive and touching, and into the bargain may 
very bad ones, — factories, and so on. Yet in spiteof greatly contribute to the future development of 
the all these attempts Turkey remained an essentially Turkey. But his despotic desire to change, meta- 
ey Asiatic, medizval, and somnolent land. phorically speaking, in a half hour the psychology of 
not _ Then, emerging from the ruins left by the Great —_ afwhole people which it would normally take years to 
th- War, Kemal Pasha rose miraculously to power. change seems often shortsighted and unwise. In his 
out While the war for independence which he waged _ revolutionary zeal he often acts cruelly and brutally, 
th. against the Greeks was still in progress, all Turkey be- _ sparing no susceptibilities, no mental habits. Kemal 
an i lieved that he was fighting to save the old Ottoman _Pasha declares that he is “a man of destiny,” and 
the Empire. In numerous speeches and proclamations _ that he is “fated to regenerate Turkey.” 
the | he called the believers to rally round his banners Telephones ring and typewriters rattle in the ad- 
nit “for the defense of Islam and of the Sultan from _ ministrative offices of Angora, emitting decree after 
Christian invaders.” The believers obeyed his call decree. Girl secretaries with traces of lipstick and of 
lée 4 and the “Christian invaders” were expelled. The rouge on their faces and with a desperate confusion 
sé whole nation hailed the Ghazi as a hero and ademi- _of ideas in their emancipated minds rush from. desk 
7 god. It was a whirlwind of enthusiastic worship, _to desk, operate adding machines, or flirt. Sounds of 
nd adoration, and admiration. a fox-trot broadcast by a phonograph in the near-by 
ie restaurant are heard. In these few years the city of 
nt ET no sooner was the final victory won inIg22 Angora has changed almost completely. It is still.a 


small, squalid, and villagelike place, picturesque 
and full of bedbugs; yet now it sparkles with new, 
many-storied European buildings, with moving- 


hy than the Ghazi began to Europeanize. Instead 
of of patching up the half-ruined building of the old 
Turkey, he upset it, shattered it to pieces, and 


ur : ; 
™ : discarded it as so much cumbersome rubbish. He __ picture theatres and even with dance halls where, 
- abolished the sultanate, ousted the last scions of the at night, Turkish girls — Oh, horror! Oh, wonder! 


—melt away in the arms of their partners, for 
the Ghazi encourages the rapprochement between 
the two ‘sexes which hitherto existed only in blind 


ad Osman dynasty from Turkey, and set up instead an 
ultrademocratic republic based on the universal suf- 
frage of both sexes. The believers were astonished. 
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But Kemal Pasha went much further than that. To 
this political revolution he added the most radical 
cultural revolution. He unveiled the women and 
gave them civil and political rights equal to those 
of the men. He put an end to the caliphate, this 
thirteen-centuries-old Mohammedan papacy. He 
separated church from state, nationalized the ex- 
tensive properties of the mosques, and closed the 
Mohammedan “monasteries,” or tekkés. Thousands 
of monks — or dervishes, to follow the Islamic ter- 
minology — who preserved the almost prehistoric 
mystical traditions and practices of the Orient were 
chased out of their mountain refuges and scattered 
all over the country. Religious schools, which were 
almost the only schools that existed in Turkey, 
were closed, and the organization of secular schools 
was decreed. Finally, the country which was hitherto 
considered to be the most fanatically religious in the 
world heard from its President the astounding words: 
“Those who want to believe in Allah may do so. 
This is their private affair. But educated men be- 


marriages. Electric lights, automobiles, and straw 
hats add a finishing touch to this Asia which has 
become Europe. 


i. the first National Assembly of Turkey there 
was only one political party — Kemal Pasha’s 
Nationalists. But during the elections of 1924 
Ghazi’s enemies organized themselves into the Pro- 
gressive party and, in spite of the pressure that the 
authorities brought to bear upon the electors, polled 
a large minority of votes. This was a telling symp- 
tom: Kemal Pasha’s popularity was quickly waning. 
All elements dissatisfied with the new régime were 
represented in the Opposition: the formerly powerful 
Moslem clergy, the liberal but not radical Turkish 
business men, the Young Turks, who were now 
quickly recovefing the popularity which they had 
lost after Turkey’s defeat in the World War, and 
finally the conservative and pious Anatolian peas- 
ants. Even some of Kemal Pasha’s friends and 
captains now sided against him. Kemal Pasha found 
himself obliged to place at the head of the new 


k lieve only in science. They do not fool themselves 

n with supernatural things invented by priests.” Cabinet one Fethi Bey, a soft and pliant politician 
2 In the Orient, where the masses are conservative | who enjoyed the confidence of both Nationalists and 
“3 and ignorant, fanatical and superstitious, areformer Progressives. This was interpreted as a concession, 


must be especially astute and cautious. But Kemal the atmosphere cleared up, and it seemed that a 
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middle course on which both the old and new 
Turkeys would agree had been found. 

Yet it was exactly at this time — February, 1925 
— that a terrible Kurdish uprising broke out. The 
Kurds never have been properly incorporated into 
the administrative organization of Turkey. They 
retain their archaic tribal organization. Sheiks, the 
hereditary chieftains, wield an enormous authority 
based mainly on religious law; they are small sov- 
ereigns within their respective districts. In pursuing 
its policy of unification the Angora Government 
tentatively endeavored to make the Kurds pay 
regular taxes, but tax collectors were greeted for the 
most part with assassinations. . 


HE uprising was started by Sheik Said, the daring 

chieftain of the Nakhibendi tribe, who secretly 
recruited a whole army and accumulated depots of 
ammunition. In a week’s time it spread throughout 
Kurdistan. What was still worse, Turkish peas- 
ants in many places joined the ranks of the rebels. 
This was a real counter-revolution, a rising of the old 
Turkey against the new. Sheik Said’s slogans found 
response far beyond the borders of Kurdistan. He 
favored the resuscitation of the abolished caliphate, 
election of one of the scions of the Osman dynasty to 
the caliph’s throne, the defense of Islam and the 
expulsion of “atheistic rulers” from Angora. The 
Government found itself obliged to send to Kurdi- 
stan an army of 70,000 men, and it was only after 
two months of genuine warfare that the uprising 
was quelled. 

This was rather the beginning than the end 
of the struggle between the two Turkeys. As 
soon as the crisis was past, a campaign of reprisals 
against the parliamentary opposition was started. 
During the uprising the Progressive party had sided 
firmly with the Government, yet now it was accused 
of having secretly sympathized with the rebels. The 
uncompromising Nationalist Cabinet of Ismet Pasha 
which had replaced the liberal Cabinet of Fethi Bey 
ordered the suspension of fourteen opposition pa- 
pers, started suits at law against a number of editors, 
and issued warrants for the arrest of scores of op- 
positionists, including some members of the National 
Assembly. Opposition clubs in many cities were 
raided by the police, searched, and closed. While the 
uprising was in progress the Assembly gave to 
the Government dictatorial rights and suspended the 
action of constitutional guarantees. With the worst 
of the trouble over order was reéstablished and life 
resumed its normal course. Yet the Government re- 
fused to surrender these special rights; in fact, it 
hasn’t surrendered them yet: Turkey lives today 
under the “extraordinary régime” which was intro- 
duced in 1925 and reduced to zero the ultrademo- 
cratic constitution of the republic. Profiting by this, 
Kemal Pasha enunciated in 1926 a new and interest- 
ing political doctrine. “Turkey,” he declared, “‘is 


7 
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not ripe to have in its National Assembly an opposi- 
tion party. Opposition means criticism, and criti- 
cism means enmity. Consequently, those who 
criticize the Nationalist party are its enemies, and 
the enemies of the New Turkey.” 

This new version of the centuries-old attitude of 

P’état c’est moi accounts for the fact that the 
Progressive party was not allowed to figure at the 
elections of 1926 as a political unit and to carry on 
a regular electoral campaign. It is true that some of 
its leaders were returned to the National Assembly; 
yet they reéntered it simply as so many individuals 
who were personally popular in this or that city. 
_ Meanwhile, the violent Europeanization of the 
country continues. The Moslem Friday has been 
replaced as a national holiday by the “heretic” 
Sunday; a gambling house has been opened in the 
Yildiz Palace where the last Turkish caliph had 
lived; the Swiss civil laws, irreconcilable with the 
conceptions of the people, have been introduced 
instead of the religious laws — the Sheriath. All this 
irritates more and more the patriarchal Turkish 
peasant whose conceptions are still inseparable from 
religion, whose habits are still based on the religious 
laws, who still lives in the Fourteenth Century. And 
the discontent grows; Kemal Pasha who was once 
adored by all now finds himself obliged to travel 
through the country at breakneck speed in a 
hermetically closed car with police lined up along the 
roads to keep the spectators at a respectful distance. 
Prisons are overcrowded, the whole country seethes 
with spies and agents provocateurs, the atmosphere of 
fear and suspicion prevails. 


A FEW months ago the Ghazi escaped death at 
the hands of a terrorist by a hair’s breadth. 
Kara Kemal, formerly an outstanding Young Turk, 
worked out a detailed plan for assassinating the 
President. At a turn of the road leading from Angora 
to Smyrna Kemal’s accomplices were to throw from 
ambush bouquets with bombs concealed in them. 
Yet half an hour before the arrival of the car the 
conspirators were seized by the police. In connection 
with this plot two hundred persons were tried and 
seventeen of them were executed. 

Soon after the disclosure of the plot the National 
Assembly passed a law by virtue of which Govern- 
mental offices in Turkey may be held only by persons 
who participated in some way or other in the 
Kemalist movement of 1919-1922, transforming the 
party of Kemal Pasha’s supporters into a caste of 
rulers segregated from the rest of the population. 
Will this caste be able to secure the triumph of 
European culture in Turkey? Will it be able to 
transform Turkey into a European state — not only 
on paper, but also in reality? Or will it-simply de- 
generate into a little group of corrupt dictators, as 
the Young Turks degenerated fifteen years ago?. 
This, of course, the future alone can show. 
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Some of the Wounds Left 
Bleeding in 1918 Have Closed, 
and Only the Scars Remain. 
But There Are Others 
That Will Never Heal 
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THIRTEEN YEARS HAVE PASSED 
SINCE THE PHOTOGRAPH 
ABOVE WAS TAKEN. AT THE 
RIGHT IS A SECOND PICTURE, 
TAKEN FROM THE SAME SPOT 
AS THE FIRST, SHOWING THE 
CLOTH HALL OF YPRES AS IT 
LOOKS TODAY 


Shay hee 


1914-1927 
IN NOVEMBER OF THAT NIGHT- 
MARE YEAR, 1914, THE CLOTH 
HALL OF YPRES WAS REACHED 
BY GERMAN SHELL FIRE, AND 
THE DESTRUCTION DID NOT 
CEASE UNTIL NOTHING BUT 
THE SHATTERED STONES WERE 
LEFT TEETERING  PRECARI- 
OUSLY UPON EACH OTHER 
ABOVE THE RUINS 


AT TWILIGHT THE DESOLATION 
SEEMS EVEN MORE COMPLETE, 
IF SUCH A THING WERE POS- 
SIBLE. THE REMNANTS OF THE 
WALLS AND TOWERS LOOM 
AGAINST THE SKY LIKE 
GIANT TREES IN A WORLD OF 
UNREALITY 
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1918 
ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF A 38- 
CENTIMETER GUN IN ONE OF 
THE GERMAN COAST BATTERIES 
IN BELGIUM AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE WAR. WHAT WAS NOT DE- 
MOLISHED BY ENEMY FIRE 
WAS DESTROYED BY THE GER- 
MANS BEFORE THE ARMISTICE 


WHEN THE GERMANS EVAC- 
UATED THE NORTH SEA PORTS 
WHICH THEY HAD USED AS 
NAVAL BASES DURING THE 
WAR, EVERYTHING OF POS- 
SIBLE USE TO THE ENEMY WHICH 
COULD NOT BE MOVED WAS 
TREATED AS WAS THIS SUB- 
MARINE IN DRY-DOCK FOR 
REPAIRS 


AT THE LEFT IS_ PICTURED 
WHAT HAD BEEN A MACHINE 
SHOP IN NORTHERN FRANCE 
BEFORE THE FIRING BEGAN. 
NOT A FACTORY OR A PIECE 
OF MACHINERY IN THE AREA 
OF FIGHTING WAS LEFT INTACT 
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1927 ? 
HERE AT THE LEFT IS ONE OF 
THE RELICS OF THE WAR WHICH 
IS LEFT FOR THE TOURIST TO 
SEE. IT IS THE CEMETERY — OR 
AT LEAST A SMALL PART OF 
IT—FOR AMERICAN DEAD AT 

BELLEAU WOOD 





Courtesy of Arthur Lionberger 


ANOTHER GRUESOME MONDL- 
MENT FOR THE TOURIST — ONE 
OF THE TRENCHES ALONG 
WHAT WAS THE WESTERN 
FRONT, PRESERVED ALMOST 
INTACT IN ITS DESOLATION 











Courtesy of Arthur Lionberger 


THE CLOTH HALL OF YPREs 
WILL PROBABLY NEVER BE RE- 
BUILT, BUT WORK IS NOW IN 
PROGRESS FOR THE RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE CITY’S MAG- 
NIFICENT CATHEDRAL, WHICH 
WAS SERVED LIKE SO MANY 
OTHERS BY GERMAN GUNS 
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_ Making Patriotism Hum in Darkest Chicago 


By Victor S. Yarros 


HE supersimian performances of Big Bill 
Thompson and his motley crew of greedy 

spoilsmen, cheap mountebanks, weak no- 
bodies, and illiterate censors have for several weeks 
promoted the gayety of America and the rest of the 
world. To be sure, the circus will not last long; it is 
too crude and vulgar. Big Bill is slipping fast and 
hanging himself with a rope of his own manufacture, 
as the disgust and contempt of the intelligent 
elements of Chicago’s citizenry find emphatic if 
impolite expression. 

At a meeting of ministers, for example, the whole 
school-library row was characterized as “organized 
asininity.” The Chicago Tribune dismisses the scandal 
with the words, “You cannot 


Mr. McAndrew came to Chicago about four years 
ago to take charge of the public schools. He had not 
applied for the job; he was assistant superintendent 
of education in New York, was happy in that posi- 
tion, and the community appreciated his ability and 
integrity. But at that time Chicago needed a new 
superintendent of schools. The board of education 
was clean, antispoils, enlightened, and free. It 
wanted a vigorous, experienced, courageous superin- 
tendent, for the schools required a good deal of 
overhauling. It wanted a man who would fight 
aldermen and ward politicians if they meddled 
with education, and who would raise the stand- 
ards of efficiency in the entire system. One Chi- 

cago educator suggested Mr. 





reason with ‘bunk artists.” The 
Daily News tells Thompson and 
his inquisitors that they cannot 


Big Bill Thompson’s little war 
with Great Britain goes merrily 


McAndrew, whom he knew well 
and admired. A committee of 
disinterested citizens and school. 
trustees went to New York to: 


understand a book when they 
try to read it. Outside Chicago, 
they are saying that when a 
city elects such a man as Big 
Bill for its mayor, it must lie in 
the bed it has made, take the 
consequences of that lapse into 
civic insanity, and with as 


much fortitude as it can sum- | 


mon await the end of the 


along. Not satisfied with placing 
the city’s superintendent of 
schools on trial for alleged lack 
of patriotism, Chicago’s mayor 
has assigned to a former stage 
hand the task of smelling out 
British propaganda on theshelves 
of the public library. Mr. Yarros 
of the Chicago Daily News 
briefly and graphically draws the 
curtain from one of the nation’s 
major imbecilities 


negotiate with McAndrew. They 
asked him to come to Chicago 
for an interview with the full 
board. He came, was offered the 
vacant post, and declined. The 
board insisted, and he promised 
to consider the matter. He 
telegraphed to four leading 
Chicagoans, former associates 








nightmare. 





and friends of his, asking their 





Still, it is not altogether a 
joke to have political clowns pass upon the merits 
and spirit of books written by scholarly historians 
or by eminent sociologists or economists, and de- 
nounce their authors for alleged lack of patriotism, 
of fairness to their own nation, or of corrupt or 
contemptible subserviency to foreign powers. And 
there is danger, too, that in other communities the 
example of darkest Chicago may be followed and 
campaigns started against books in schools or 
libraries that the pothouse patriots may think anti- 
American, anti-Christian, or anticapitalistic. 

But the origin and true inwardness of the school- 
library farce in Chicago must be set forth soberly. 
When Big Bill was making his campaign for the 
mayoralty and emphasizing the idiotic King George 
issue almost as much as his dripping wetness, he 
repeatedly called William A. McAndrew, superin- 
tendent of schools, a tool and stool pigeon of the 
British monarchy. His specifications or instances 
were either absolutely false or else perversions of 
small, unimportant, humorous utterances that no 
person of ordinary intelligence has found in the 
least objectionable. 


advice. Each of his own motion 
replied: “Do not take it.” They were all too fa- 
miliar with the greed and provincialism of local 
politicians. But McAndrew, despite this disheart- 
ening unanimity, decided that it was his duty to 
take the tough job and clean up the system. 


H* troubles began the day after he became su- 
perintendent. He made enemies among politi- 
cians and timid, routine-ridden teachers. He made 
one or two strategic blunders and alienated valuable 
support. Soon he became unpopular among the less 
independent and less progressive teachers. But. the 
public, the press, and the civic bodies stood by him, 
and so did the majority of the old, reputable board 
of education appointed by Mayor Dever. 

As an educator of national reputation, Mr.. 
McAndrew needed no defense. The attacks upon his 
character or loyalty by Big Bill and his followers 
were generally dismissed as sheer buncombe. But 
Big Bill pledged himself, if elected, to get rid of 
McAndrew, which meant that in filling vacancies on 
the school board he would appoint persons who’ 
could be trusted to thrust law and good sense aside. 
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and obey orders from the mayor’s office without a 
murmur of protest. 

Big Bill was elected, and in a surprisingly short 
time secured a majority of the school board. That 
majority — timid, weak, unrepresentative — vainly 
sought for several months to discover something in 
Mr. McAndrew’s record whereon to base a charge of 
incompetence or disloyalty. Of course they could not 
frame up a plausible case. But the failure to dis- 
cover anything reprehensible in his record did not 
prevent one or two of the Thompsonites on the 
board from demanding his resignation, from threat- 
ening him with summary dismissal, from impugning 
his patriotism, fiom calling him a humbug and a 
pretender, from asserting that he had demoralized 
the school system by his arrogance and tyranny. 


T last, in September, the tools of Big Bill on the 
board mustered sufficient courage to suspend 
McAndrew, prefer charges against him and order a 
“trial.” He was accused of insubordination. and of 
fostering pro-British propaganda in some eighteen 
counts. Of course, the jury was packed, and the 
verdict a foregone conclusion from the beginning. 
The charges are silly and dishonest, but they will 
serve the purpose. The trial is a dismal farce; 1r- 
relevant evidence is admitted with a recklessness 
~ only possible to malignity or imbecility; cranks and 
nincompoops are permitted to testify concerning 
alleged propaganda by or in behalf of Great Britain 
which they read into all manner of works they can- 
not or will not comprehend; passages are dragged 
from their context and garbled or distorted willfully 
to make some sort of case. And so it goes. 

As to the insubordination—even if proved 
McAndrew cannot be legally discharged for it. His 
term is fixed by statute, his duties and functions as 
well as his prerogatives are prescribed and defined. 
There is not a scrap of evidence worthy of the name 
to show that in even a single instance he refused to 
carry out an order properly issued to him by the 
board of education. He has, if anything, been too 
patient and too good-natured under a board politi- 
cally and intentionally constituted to make his 
position impossible and unbearable. 

McAndrew’s four-year term expires next January. 
He had not desired nor expected reappointment. 
He might have been permitted to finish that term 
without malicious and offensive interference. But 
that would not have satisfied the megalomania of 
Thompson. Of course, McAndrew has the right of 
appeal, and his case will doubtless be taken to the 
highest court of Illinois. His attorneys and friends 
have complete confidence in his final vindication and 
in the corresponding humiliation and confusion of 
his detractors and enemies. But what does the gang 
care about the ultimate outcome of the farce? What 
it wants is control of the school budget, of contracts, 
of fat jobs, of places for pets and favorites. 


And what of the Chicago Public Library? What of 
the wild and insane talk of burning all the pro- 
British books in that institution? What of the even 
more absurd and childish talk of burning all revolu- 
tionary books and leaving nothing not one hundred 
per cent American or one hundred per cent Babbitt? 
The brilliant idea of carrying the McAndrew war 
from the schools to the library was Thompson’s own. 
To him belongs full credit for that epoch-making 
decision. He announced that he had written or would 
write a letter to one of his appointees on the library 
board — one “Sport” Hermann, a former ‘stage 
hand and now a theatrical manager — instructing 
him to invade the library, examine all books under 
suspicion, and take suitable action. Here the record 
is a bit confused. The public got the impression that 
Big Bill ordered the public burning of all heretical 
books by the county hangman, but in open court 
Big Bill’s lawyer has denied that and claimed that 
the “burning” clause was added by the overzealous 
Hermann, if not by British secret agents determined 
to make Big Bill and his crew utterly ridiculous. 

The farce is not over yet, even though there will be. 
no sensational bonfire on the lake front, no orgy or 
carnival of ignorance and boneheadedness, of asi- 
ninity and folly at the expense of learning, thought, 
culture, and common sense. The community is in 
revolt against these characteristic manifestations of 
Thompsonian politics and Thompsonian boobery. 
The gang is, to repeat, discrediting itself and be- 
traying fear of outraged intelligence and affronted 
decency. There is a limit to what even the deluded 
followers of Big Bill will stand. Eight years ago, that 
limit was reached after a long series of rank scandals 
in the city hall. This time, the end of the sordid and 
monstrous farce will be reached sooner. The bunk 
artists will “get the hook,” to use their own elegant 
language. They are becoming a bore and a nuisance. 


T is a mistake to dub the so-called trial of 
McAndrew another Scopes case. The Tennessee 
anti-evolution movement was pathetic and mediz- 
val, but it was sincere. It was based on fallacious _ 
ideals, on irrational fears, but it was genuine. The 
McAndrew trial is without a single redeeming fea- 
ture. It is dishonest and hypocritical. It is treated as 
such by all the educated and intelligent men and 
women of Chicago. The assaults at the trial upon the 
University of Chicago, upon distinguished scholars 
and professors of history, are too mendacious and 
crazy to deceive anyone. The “patriotism” of the 
prosecutors of McAndrew is nauseating. It is a 
combination of intellectual prostitution and crass 
stupidity aggravated by spite and vindictiveness. 
And this is why, among other ‘reasons, the farce 
has its tragic and disquieting side. This is why the 
intelligent citizenry of the country cannot afford to 
dismiss it as nothing but a screaming riot of coarse 
fun. There may be other Thompsons in the land. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Introducing the Lord of the Budget 


I: traveling about 


circuit one soon 
begins to gather that 


eral of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl. 
This is saying a lot. 
In official circles, 
among one’s Army and 


. ‘Under our present system of unified defense in the 
the Washington 5 ude of the pinate of i” Badger ae our Wash- 
ington correspondent, ‘‘the Secretary of War. and the 
ntes a eae eae Secretary of the Navy can propose what they choose as 
ge nen essential part of their duties and trusts. But the Lord of 

the C arenat G the Budget, and not of battle, can tell them whether they 
the MOomptroner en. can have it or not.”’ The Lord of the Budget is firm in his 
demands, and it is rumored that at least one Assistant 
Secretary with ae ~ ris ase may. resign because of that Colonel MacNides 


through one of his 
subordinates. Never- 
theless, in the round- 
about fashion in which 
official business must 
be transacted, it 
reached headquarters 
soon enough. 

The reply was sent 


had already expressed 
himself on this matter 








Navy friends, Mr. Mc- 

Carl is considered quite a horny-headed individual, 
with cloven feet and a fine red tail with a fork on the 
end of it. Mr. McCarl is the gentleman who disap- 
proves the vouchers of Army and Navy officers for 
subsistence and other worthy causes, causing them 
no end of confusion and deprivation as they must 
inevitably sail somewhat close to the wind, their 
salaries being far from large. 

But go one step higher. in the official scale, one 
rung above the pettifogging of the disliked McCarl 
and his arbitrary rulings, and one runs into much 
profanity, not to say blasphemy, over Brig. Gen. 
Herbert M. Lord, Director of the Budget. The 
general from Maine, with a penchant for sticking in 
the cents as well as the dollars, now considers him- 
self above the reach, or rather the need, of those 
small courtesies which are frequently the essential 
part of official contact. He proves a lord unto him- 
self, arrogant and aloof, surrounded by many lesser 
chieftains who use the President’s name in vain. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, someone will 
shortly take a fall out of the good Lord which should 
shake a few of the digits from his budgetary brain. 
His assumption of authority, his gradual presump- 
tion to use the name of the President, has so irritated 
the lips of several Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries that they are primed to let loose such a bar- 
rage as the general has never heard before. 

here has recently appeared in the public prints 
a somewhat sketchy account of a quarrel between 
the Director of the Budget’s office and the person of 
the Assistant Secretary of War, one Hanford Mac- 
Nider, skilled in speaking his mind, popularly sup- 
posed to be afraid of neither man, god, nor beast. 


_ It seems that one fine morning the Assistant Secre- 


tary, then Acting Secretary in the absence of Mr. 
Dwight F. Davis, was called on the telephone by a 
captain in General Lord’s office and ordered to be 
present at a perfunctory and trivial meeting. The 
word did not come direct to Colonel MacNider, but 


of routine, that he had 
no further views to express; it was all “jake” with 
him, he would send a subordinate from his office to 
put his official O. K. on the matter so that the cogs 
of government might grind on. 

“Oh, no,” replied the captain attached by the 
Army to the Budget office, “your presence is di- 
rected. This office has the authority to order anyone 
before it, even Cabinet officers. Of course,” the cap- 
tain excused himself, “we do not usually do that.” 

A hurried survey in the War Department of the 
budget law revealed that the Director of the Budget 
had no real authority to order about Cabinet officers, 
among whom the Assistant Secretaries must be 
counted. The upshot was that Colonel MacNider 
sent his compliments and did not attend the meeting. 


HERE entered upon the scene at this point one 

Smithers, an Army officer attached to the 
good Lord’s office. Smithers invoked not only the 
name of the good Lord, but the higher authority of 
the President of the United States. To no avail. 
With his thumb firmly planted on the underlined 
paragraph of the law, Colonel MacNider stood his 
ground. Go he would not unless the President of 
the United States ordered him. 

There then took place that practice, popularly 
dubbed “running to mama,” for which General 
Lord’s office has become famous. On the official 
stationery of his office General Lord stated the 
matter to the President with the request that the 
Assistant Secretary be ordered to attend his meeting. 
The letter was almost placed in Colonel MacNider’s 
hands. Not quite. For it got only as far as the door 
of the executive offices when a messenger was dis- 
patched to retrieve it. The matter rests there as this 
is written with the bold colonel certainly master of 
the field of battle. 

There are many stories on General Lord which 
deserve mention, although not in such great detail. 
During the reign of Garret (Continued opp. page 458) 
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The Curtain Rises 


TRAIGHT drama, thrilling mystery, 
S Gilbert and Sullivan, in that order 
—as well-balanced a theatrical ra- 
tion as one could wish. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has turned his hand to almost 
everything in the way of writing during 
the past twenty-five years, and almost 
without exception his works have re- 
vealed a core of cynicism or satire. It was 
so with his recent plays, “The Circle” and 
“The Constant Wife,” both brilliant and 
bitter pieces to be classed as “comedies of 
manners.” Now in a changed and more 
sombre mood he has reworked one of his 
own stories into “The Letter.” 

Those who recall the polish and the 
wicked humor of his thrusts in the earlier 
plays will be disappointed by the unre- 
lieved harshness of “The Letter.” To be 
sure the play is not unremittingly savage 
— there are moments of fine tenderness 
and understanding. But these serve best 
to bring out in bold relief the tragedy and 
frustration of the dominant motive. In 
craftsmanship, Maugham has not slipped 
appreciably, except for a very few points 
at which he lets his words pile up too much 
momentum of their own. But his satirical 
wit and epigrammatic pungency are ab- 
sent. Instead, you have a tired and baffling 
irony which finds beauty and strength 
only in its inevitability. 
~ In brief: the wife of an English planter 
in Singapore kills the man who has been 
her secret lover for half a dozen years. 
That her real motive may not be dis- 
covered, she lies and bribes her way to ac- 
quittal, honestly as much for the sake of a 
husband whose adoration arouses in her 
only a boundless pity as to save her own 
neck. The play ends almost as it began, the 
husband tortured by a disillusionment 
which cannot stifle his love for his wife; 
the wife still loving the man whose body 
she has riddled with five deliberate bul- 
lets. But in spite of all its repellant aspects 
and its unnecessary cruelty, it does allow 
the playwright to demonstrate that love 
may be an agony as well as an ecstasy. 

If you have here a new and on the whole 
a disappointing Maugham, you have a 
superb Katharine Cornell. Here she is not 
the dream woman of “The Enchanted 
Cottage” nor yet the moody and delin- 
quent Iris March. She is a creature of fire 
and ice, of sublime courage and cringing 
terror, of perfect cruelty and as perfect 
gentleness. Through no other player could 
be revealed so fully the illnesses of the 
flesh that the soul may fall heir to, and 
the ability of physical anguish to express 
itself in terms of infinite spiritual suffering. 

You cannot escape the sincerity of the 
author; you cannot — and you have no 


By Ralph Sargent Bailey 


desire to— escape Miss Cornell. Take 
them both as they would have you and 
you will be shaken more than you care to 
admit, though not, certainly, by any re- 


_grets for the quality of your emotion. 


“The Trial of Mary Dugan” is one of 
those hyphenated plays properly tagged as 
melodrama. First of all, it is glorious en- 
tertainment. Beyond that it is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for two items: the one, Miss 
Ann Harding, who turned a brilliant para- 
dox in “Tarnish” a few seasons ago; the 
other, the fact that the curtain is never 
lowered. The observer takes his seat and 
notices with some surprise that the stage 
is disclosed as a conventional court room 
— and is quite empty. At the right rise 
the judge’s rostrum, the clerk’s and the 
stenographer’s desks; in the center are the 
usual tables for counsel and reporters, at 
the left the grille of the prisoner’s dock, a 
bench for the witnesses, and seats for 
those who must be in at the death. Drab 
bars of light, through which the dust motes 
drift lazily, slant across the stage. A court 
officer enters and scans a newspaper. Two 
cleaning women appear, casually waving 
their dusters over the furniture and ex- 
changing the morning’s gossip. Gradually 
the room fills; the winsome defendant is 
led in; someone cries “Hear ye, hear ye” 
as the judge takes his seat; the play begins. 
Twice the court declares a recess, and the 
stage assumes an ecclesiastical solemnity 
violated only when an attendant takes a 
sandwich from a paper and munches idly. 


HE play is neither new nor par- 

ticularly original. Bayard Veiller, who 
is now reported working on a ’script of 
“Elmer Gantry,” has counted heavily on 
his few technical novelties. His central 
character — known as Mona Tree in the 
“Follies” — is on trial for her life, charged 
with the murder of her lover. A myste- 
rious brother appears to take over the de- 
fense at the psychological moment, and of 
course in the end Mary Dugan is acquit- 
ted. For two acts the author progresses 
swimmingly; then he seems to falter. 


Chiefly because he cannot help himself he . 


allows the quest for the true murderer to 
become dominant, — the audience is long 
since convinced of Mary’s innocence, — 
and with a clever series of climaxes the 
villain is cornered. At that second the stage 
should have been darkened and the house 
lights turned on while the audience was still 
gouging holes in its collective palms with 
its finger nails. Instead he goes through the 
rigmarole of turning the case over to the 
jury-audience for a formal verdict, and 
the gorgeous moment has been lost. 

Miss Harding has little to do on the 


whole, but the second act, hers by right of 
eminent domain, gives her opportunity 
for a magnificent bit of emotional acting. 
Players and watchers are left utterly at 
her mercy and the “trial” of Mary Dugan 
is over almost before it has begun. 


INTHROP AMES’ current pro- 

duction of “The Mikado” is also, 
in its own way, superb entertainment. 
But it is of a gentler and less specious 
variety. There will be many rock-bound 
Savoyphiles to cry that high-handed lib- 
erties have been taken with the memory 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, and perhaps they 
will be right. But what liberties! If it be a 
crime to bring fresh fire to a tradition that 
has begun to cloy through half a century 
of indiscriminate reverence, then Mr. 
Ames is guilty of high treason. For, as in 
the “Iolanthe” and the “Pirates” of last 
season, he has thrown the accumulated 
idols of Savoy revivalists from their niches 
and given us Gilbert and Sullivan as he 
believes they were meant to be. Time 
was, the headshakers say, when “The 
Mikado” was played simply and trip- 
pingly, as it should have been, with a care 
for all the sly pokes and innuendoes that 
the mischievous Gilbert aimed at his fel- 
low men of the eighties. Who is this Ames 
that-he should hang his stage with such 
brilliant and exquisite colors and clothe 
his players in rich silks and satins? Who is 
he to pitch his company to a modern tun- 
ing fork and give them their lines for the 
sheer charm that is in them? But the 
producer has gone his way undisturbed, 
putting into his work all the care and 
sympathy and skill at his disposal. 

The result must be supremely satisfying 
to all but the most fanatically captious. 
The joy of the players in their own antics 
is infectious: Yum-Yum surveys herself in 
her mirror, and the audience readily con- 
curs when she finds her image the loveliest 
in all Japan; Pooh-Bah laments that his 
family pride should be so often mortified 
by the clamor of his purse, and the specta- 
tors cluck in sympathy; Ko-Ko mourns 
that so worthy a man as he should be 
boiled in the Mikado’s cooking pot, and 
the witnesses to his desperation shudder 
comfortingly. Sir Arthur’s melodies, too, 
work themselves into the blood, until 
portly captains of finance kick the chairs 
in front of them while their ladies beat 
time to the measures with their lorgnettes. 

Leaving the theatre, one kindly old 
gentleman stepped in my hat and thanked 
me gravely for my contrite apology. At 
least I think it was my hat — we were 
both humming “Tit-Willow” a little off 
key and did not notice. 
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Readers and Writers 


VER sinceI emerged from the state of 
EK indignation which is characteristic 
of youth, I have been unable to 
join very heartily in denunciations of the 
press. Probably the worst that has been 
said about it is as true as the worst that 
has been said about most of our human- 
all-too-human institutions, beginning with 
that grotesque biped, man himself. The 
elementary classification of people into 
the wicked and the virtuous has its coun- 
terpart in the superstition that there is a 
free press, devoted to the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and a commercial 
press, enslaved to the corrupt purposes of 
the interests. 

Neither of these beliefs has carried much 
weight with me since my years of adoles- 
cence. The “free” press is often so un- 
fair in its zeal for some panacea that it 
commits the same sins of omission and 
suppression as the newspapers reputed to 
be swayed by advertising and the machi- 
nations of capitalism. The fact that a paper 
takes no advertisements and advocates 
state ownership of railways is no guarantee 
that it will welcome a good article proving 
that state-owned railways are worse man- 
aged than those privately owned, or that, 
aside from its hobbies, it is less prejudiced 
or more intelligently edited than papers 
of less altruistic pretensions. On the 
whole, my own experience has been that 
I have had less editorial interference on 
papers without a missionary purpose than 
on those whose ideals brought tears of 
recognition to every honest eye. 

Silas Bent’s “Ballyhoo: the Voice of 
the Press” (Boni & Liveright) has one 
supreme merit, among all examinations 
and denunciations of the press, and that 
is, the author does not ride any particular 
hobby to death. He is a widely experienced 
and very practical newspaper man who 
has no recipe for a millennium, journalis- 
tic or otherwise. He has simply amassed 
an astonishing volume of evidence to 
prove that the press, as its apparent power 
extends, is losing all real influence, all dig- 
nity, all sense of proportion, all intellec- 
tual honesty. He examines the problem 
from all sides, never oversimplifies it, and 
presents the reader with such a store of 
facts that one’s only complaint is the em- 
barrassment of making a choice. 

If one has any illusion that the tabloid 
papers are an evil influence because they 
overemphasize crime and sport news, then 
one must reconcile that belief with the 
fact that the most sober and sedate of the 
New York newspapers gave “four eight- 
column ‘streamer’ headlines” to the 
signing of the Armistice and the over- 
throw of the Hohenzollerns, and “three 


By Ernest Boyd 


eight-column ‘streamers’” to the Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight. “The London Times,” 
writes Mr. Bent,‘ announced Wellington’s 
victory in less than a quarter of a column. 
No one will pretend that this was adequate 
from the modern viewpoint of enormous 
headlines and floods of poppycock, but 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 

Avarice House. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). 

Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribner). 


GENERAL 


Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan (Scribner). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











the Times had no apologies to offer; indeed, 
it put the news of one of the world’s de- 
cisive battles at the dottom of a column.” 


R. BENT notes that the first four 

days Lindbergh received over 27,- 

coo columns of newsprint, “which makes 
conservative a guess that in all he was 
the subject of print enough to fill four vol- 
umes of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’” 
To Lindbergh’s hop-off a leading news- 
paper gave thirty-seven columns, “while 
it could spare but one column to a jail 
sentence for Harry F. Sinclair, million- 
aire prime mover in the Teapot Dome 
scandal.” In another sensational event, 
the Hall-Mills case, “a single newspaper 
required twice as many words as Will 
Durant needed to tell ‘The Story of Phil- 
osophy’; and this author himself was one 
of the ‘trained seals’ who helped over- 
crowd the press of the United States with 
balderdash about the Snyder-Gray trial.” 
If I have selected, early in Mr. Bent’s 
volume, just one aspect of the problem 
which he so exhaustively and resource- 
fully considers, it is because his whole 
indictment appears in embryo in these quo- 
tations. If Lindbergh’s flight was impor- 
tant, it was obviously not so important as 


its display in the press implied. The sen- 
tence on Harry F. Sinclair may not have 
deserved more than one column, but 
proportionately to Lindbergh it very ob- 
viously did. Once upon a time, in my 
innocence, the explanation of this dispro- 
portion would haveseemed clear. The Tea- 
pot Dome scandal was being hushed up by 
a wicked capitalist newspaper. I am sure at 
this moment the eminent author of “The 
Brass Check” would say that such was 
the case. But, if anything emerges more 
clearly than another from Mr. Bent’s 
book, it is the fact that the press is more 
frequently hysterical and idiotic than it 
is corrupt and Machiavellian. If the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight and the end of 
the World War loom equally large in the 
headlines, some other cause must be 
sought than the alleged subservience of 
the press to big business. 


AIRLY and temperately Mr. Bent 
deals with the influence of big business 
and advertising. Like most people who 
are not fanatics on the subject, he regards 
the question of suppression at the in- 
stance of advertisers as one of very minor 
importance. The influence, such as it is, 
exerted by business firms on newspapers 
is indirect, in the sense that it is not an 
influence directly assisting a particular 
advertiser, but an influence exploiting a 
general state of mind and upholding a 
general attitude toward production and 
consumption. If the publicdid not respond 
to advertising slogans and display adver- 
tisements, these would disappear. As it 
happens, the proportion of advertising 
and the nature of it in America differ 
markedly from advertising conditions in 
England and on the Continent. Why? 
The answer to that question is the answer 
to most of the points raised by Mr. Bent. 
Mr. Bent regards 1900 as the turning 
point in America. Since that date the 
art of “ballyhoo” has progressed to such 


a point that the proportion of news to ad- 


vertising has been increased as follows: 
News, 55.3 per cent in 1900; advertising, 
32.1. In 1925: news, 26.7; advertising, 
60.5. In the same period “opinion” fell 
from 7.1 to 2.2 per cent. Understanding 
by opinion the expression of more or less 
intelligent, independent comment, we 
arrive at the picture which Mr. Bent 
presents of the American press. 

An examination of any European paper 
during the past twenty-five years would 
reveal similar changes, though not so 
marked. On each side of the Atlantic 
the press offers what the public wants. 
Those who offer what it ought to want 
usually fail. A sad world, my masters. 
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A Firebrand for President 


ANDREW FACKSON:. AN EPIC IN 
HOMESPUN. By Gerald W. Fobn- 
son. New York: Minton, Balch and 


Company. $3.50. 


HIS brief biography —one can 
read it in an evening — reveals the 
seventh President of the United 
States as a homespun hero, a backwoods 
Cyrano. The terms of other frontier 
Presidents were cut short by death, but 
Andrew Jackson played the Presidential 
réle for eight years, during which he made 
the country step lively to the rough tunes 
scraped by rustic fiddlers in log cabins. 

Andrew Jackson’s chief stock in trade 
was a great and fiery soul. His military 
record, against Indians, Spanish, and 
British, establishes him as the one Amer- 
ican general of his time who never lost an 
engagement. Against mutiny, famine, and 
lack of promised supports, he prevailed 
through the sheer strength of imperious 
will. The picture which Johnson pens of 
Old Hickory, sick and wounded, setting 
forth on the Creek campaign a month 
after he had been wounded in a silly 
shooting affray, is enough to show why 
Andy Jackson was, first and last, the 
frontiersman’s ideal. He could stick it. 

Jackson might be so sick that he had 
to be lifted into the saddle, but it is of 
record that once started, he did not quit 
until the job of conquering southern 
Alabama was completed. He was the only 
American commander in the War of 
1812 who was uniformly successful. Later, 
when he went after Florida on the slim- 
mest of hints from Washington, he 
calmly accepted the risk of being dis- 
avowed by his superiors if he failed. 
Legally, that was an outrageous per- 
formance, but in a military sense, as a 
wilderness campaign, it was superb in 
every detail, proceeding like clockwork 
to its destined end on an appointed day. 
When there were no wars, he usually 
had a feud or an affair of honor on his 
hands, through which he came with a 
reputation so fierce that Congressmen 
dreamed of having their ears cut off 
when the general started for Washington. 
Some of these vendettas appear silly at 
this distance, but perhaps they served 
their purpose in keeping Andy Jackson 
in training for his big bout with the sea- 
board interests. 

As President, Jackson saved the Fed- 
eral Union by standing like a rock against 
nullification by South Carolina. There is 
no finer gesture in American history than 
that of the old warrior, ambushed in a 
banquet where every speaker had cot- 
toned to nullification, rising to confound 
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the assembly with the simple toast: “Our 
Federal Union; it must be preserved.” To 
the end of his days Jackson protested that 
he would have hanged Calhoun higher 
than Haman, as a traitor, if South Caro- 
lina had walked out of the Union during 
his Administration. The present biog- 
rapher makes the interesting conjecture 
that with Calhoun hanged on that score 
in 1833 there would have been no Civil 
War in 1861. Certainly Old Hickory had 
the Federal forces in condition and posi- 
tion to coerce South Carolina with light- 
ning strokes if there had ever been an overt 
act of secession by that State; and, as a 
Southern man, he could have done that 
job with less resentment than a North- 
erner. Not that he would have cared about 
resentment. 


ACKSON’S latest biographer makes a 
plea in extenuation of the “spoils 
system” which the seventh President 
sanctioned. Under King Caucus the 
Congressional leaders secured their re- 
wards in important offices, but there was 
no need to find small berths for big men. 
Jackson’s organization, however, was 
built on small men who, after victory, 
promptly hustled in to get theirs. Lewis, 
the politician behind Jackson, did not 
invent the spoils system; he merely ex- 
tended it. Perhaps so; but the effect was 
disastrous nevertheless, and the country 
suffered for years from the shifting of 
government servants. 

In forcing the liquidation of the Bank 
of the United States, Jackson acted in line 
with his frontier experience and con- 
victions. Being what he was, it was a 
natural act, yet hurtful to the country. 
The Bank no doubt needed reforming and 
decentralizing; but it was far from being 
the wicked institution painted by its foes. 
Even at its worst it was better than no 
national banking system at all. But of 
public finance, as he soon demonstrated 
in the asinine procedure of loaning the 
Federal surplus to the States, Jackson had 
little grasp. In his private business oper- 
ations he could always make money as a 
planter and lose it as a merchant. So, in 
office, he could pay national debts and 
accumulate a surplus; but he went wrong 
on distributing his surplus, just as he 
went wrong in distributing goods in 
Tennessee. Adept at handling men and 
land, Old Hickory was a landlubber afloat 
in the sea of capital and credit. At that 
he might have left the Bank alone if Clay 
had not raised the issue in the hope of 
trapping the old fox. 

It was to be expected that a fire eater 
like Andy Jackson would have adventures 


out of office as well as in. He battled, it 
seems, everywhere but at home in those 
spacious log mansions he reared for him- 
self and his true love, Rachel. He fought in 
court rooms as in campaigns, in taverns as 
in chambers of state. In youth he seemed 
to court duels for their own sake; in mid- 
dle life he reserved them to confound in- 
decent references to his life with Rachel 
whom he married in the belief, honestly 
shared by her, that she was a divorced 
woman. Mr. Johnson, to his everlasting 
credit, does not etherealize Rachel; but he 
does full justice to that intensely vital 
pioneer woman, nurse, manager, and 
helpmeet, who kept her man’s true love 
to the end of a cruel and stormy chapter. 
No matter how high he climbed, Andy 
Jackson had eyes for none but Rachel; and 
the cross of slander they had to bear 
through life as a result of their legal error, 
soon rectified, united them against a 
carping world. Rachel died six weeks 
after Jackson’s election to the Presidency; 
killed, he thought, by partisan attacks of 
so vile a nature that they would have no 
place in party organs of the present. Under 
this burden of grief Jackson went to 
Washington, there to omit the customary 
call upon his predecessor because Adams 
had not seen fit to repudiate the party 
organ which had slandered Rachel. 


MOST successful biography in its 

painting of a soul geared tochallenge 
convention, to dare everything for a 
cause, to suffer everything for a love. A 
firebrand President, whose ardor burned 
undimmed from first to last, a beacon to 
his friends, a terror to his enemies. No 
saint, no legalist, he could hit men, insti- 
tutions, and nations below the belt with- 
out a qualm. In war and politics he had 
one goal — victory; but in private life his 
first thought was honor. The President 
credited with inventing the spoils sys- 
tem returned to the Hermitage from the 
White House with $90 in his pocket. To 
clear up his debts at Washington he had 
to sell his cotton crop, so closely had his 
Presidency sheared the once substantial 
savings of a lifetime. Dying eight years 
later, Old Hickory left little except his 
mark, broad and indelible, upon the map 
and history of the United States. 

There are more authoritative and bet- 
ter documented biographies of Andrew 
Jackson than this one, and there will be 
even better ones as time goes on, for Old 
Hickory’s was the sort which will not 
down. Nevertheless, this is a stirring book, 
vigorously written and marching to its 
conclusions with as much snap as Old 
Hickory showed against the Creeks. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


An Unmarried Father. By Floyd Dell. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


LOYD DELL is a member of that 

sincere group of artists who excite the 
police, and for the most part bore the 
public, who deserve a better audience 
than they receive, and who carry along 
the tradition that literature may be an art 
rather than a meretricious profession. 
“An Unmarried Father” is conceived 
more in the spirit of a “reformed radical” 
than a “radical reformer.” Norman Over- 
beck, about to be married to a girl in 
Vickley, discovered that he was the father 
of a child by an art student. He caused his 
engagement to be broken and offered 
himself in marriage to Isabel Drury. She 
refused him since she wished to continue 
her career as a painter, and arranged for 
the child to be adopted. In revolt at this, 
Norman left his father’s office to avoid the 
scandal, went to Chicago to find work, 
and adopted the child himself. A rather 
weak young man, Norman was aided by 
the counsel of Dr. Martha Zerneke, medi- 
cal director of the St. Thecla Child 
Adoption Society, through his period of 
indecision and spiritual uncertainty. The 
novel closes with the suggestion that 
Isabel will marry Norman and perhaps 
give up art, since she is more a mother and 
less an artist than she is willing to admit. 
Mr. Dell is without question sensitive 
to environment, an idealist who sees in 
human weakness the impracticability of 
ideals, and who yet believes. Far from be- 
ing an incitement to loose living, such 
books as “An Unmarried Father” are 
thoughtful and sincere and lead to a 
greater understanding and morality than 
all the tawdry ideals that the professional 
moralist makes such capital of in books, 
pamphlets, and pronunciamentos. 


*e ee * 


Count Ten. By Mildred Evans Gilman. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


ILDRED EVANS GILMAN has 
taken material adequate and suit- 

able for a book of short stories and has 
woven it all into her new novel, “Count 
Ten.” There is no denying that the novel 
is interesting, but it suffers from the neces- 
sity, due to lack of space, of leaving 
characters suspended in air, or depositing 
them rather lamely back where they 
started from. The underlying story — the 
gradual transformation of a small New 
England town from a sleepy, dignified 
village to a bustling, modern business 
center —is ably told and possibly justifies 
what seems to be an overdose of suicide, 
thwarted love, births, and meanness of 
one sort or another. Mrs. Gilman has a 


keen sense for characters, and depicts 
them vividly. Miss Stella, one of the most 
human of Southfield’s spinsters, affords an 
excellent contrast to Elsie Clark, an in- 
tensely. modern product of the Middle 
West. All are interesting and far more 
than just types. The ending is little 
less than dismal —only. the more un- 
pleasant people find happiness. 


* ee *K * 


The Aristocratic Miss Brewster. By Joseph 
C. Lincoln. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


" HE Aristocratic Miss Brewster” 

will delight Mr. Lincoln’s readers 
as much as has his long list of earlier 
novels. Here again is a story of a small 
Cape Cod town, “Snob Town” this time, 
and Mary Brewster, most aristocratic of 
the aristocrats, is the central character. 
How she conceals the dwindled state of 
the once-flourishing Brewster fortunes 
from her fellow townsmen and takes a 
position in the town bank, —a daring 
move for a young lady of her position in 
1904, and the ensuing story of her 
business relations and ultimate romance 
with Capt. David Cummings, not one of 
the aristocrats, makes delightful reading. 
Writing in his own element Mr. Lincoln 
cannot be surpassed. 


xe eK 


Three Wives. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


7 HREE WIVES” deserves more 

than passing notice as a modern 
novel a bit better than the usual run of 
its type. Mrs. Seymour takes three girls 
through half a dozen years of hectic 
married existence in London. Each de- 
mands a great deal from matrimony, and 
the ensuing successes and failures make 
a very readable story that is not quite as 
improbable as it appears at times. Mrs. 
Seymour writes vividly, although her 
tempo becomes somewhat exaggerated 
at times. Her philosophy as expressed 
through the varied problems with which 
she deals is keen and real. 


**e* kk * 


Respectability. By Bohun Lynch. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


OMETHING to be feared and hated 

is the type of respectability that has 
given its name to Mr. Lynch’s novel — 
the hard, resisting shell of the mid-Victo- 
rians. Esther Wade defies it, running 
away from her detestable husband and 
going to Italy with Dick Orgrave. He is 
the most satisfactory of lovers, and for a 
while their life is perfect. But in the end 
respectability defeats Esther and her 


baby is left to the care of a thoroughly 
obnoxious but conscientiously virtuous 
aunt. The child struggles against the 
same atmosphere that thwarted her 
mother, but — fortunately, perhaps — 
we are not quite so respectable nowadays, 
and she. manages to break away with 
greater success. It is a good story, ex- 
cellently told. Any bitterness there may 
be is well controlled and untinged by 
malice. Toward the end Mr. Lynch lets 
his enthusiasms creep into prominence, 
but his discussions of antiques and pic- 
tures are interesting and are not en- 
tirely out of place. 


*x**# *e * * 


The Romance of the Atom. By Benjamin 
Harrow. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $1.50. 


HAT physigs and mathematics are 

infinitely harder to popularize than 
biology or history is obvious. They are 
abstract sciences, and abstraction is not 
congenial to popular taste. Yet in this 
story of the atom is a volume that com- 
pares favorably with Slosson’s “Creative 
Chemistry,” the greatest work perhaps of 
scientific popularization in our time. 
Harrow records the development of the 
new views of scientists regarding the 
nature of matter by a narrative of dis- 
coveries about the atom. But he begins 
much earlier with the alchemists, 
down through Priestly, Mendeléeff, 
and others. He gives enough of the lives 
of these heroes of science to make his 
narrative interesting, but not so much as 
to obscure his exposition, making for imag- 
inative readers a new world from an old. 


** *£ * * 


In a Yun-Nan Courtyard. By Louise 
Jordan Miln. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


HOSE who have felt the thrill of 

China through the eyes of Louise 
Jordan Miln will rejoice in her latest 
novel. There are comments aplenty that 
Mrs. Miln’s pictures of China fail to tally 
with the originals. However this may be, 
they are drawn with a conviction which is 
entirely satisfactory to the majority of 
readers not possessed of first-hand knowl- 
edge. “In a Yun-Nan Courtyard” is no 
exception. A girl from Poughkeepsie, a 
man from Oxford, an American mission- 
ary, a Chinese bandit, a wealthy wax 
merchant, and a Chinese girl make up the 
cast; and if the bandit is the only link 
between the Western characters and the 
Chinese, it matters little; each episode is 
delightful. A sense of beauty and a remark- 
able descriptive power make this story 
far more than just enjoyable reading. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HIRTEEN days after ALBERT B. 
Fat and Harry F. Sinciair were 
brought to trial in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in 
connection with the Teapot 
Dome oil leases, the trial 
was suddenly and dramati- 
cally brought to a close. On 
November 1, former Senator ATLEE 
PomerENeE and Owen J. RoBeErts, gov- 
ernment counsel, presented Justice FRED- 
ERICK SIppons with affidavits indicating 
that detectives from the Wituam J. 
Burns agency had placed the jurors under 
constant surveillance. Affidavits also 
implicated Juror Epwarp KipweEL1, who 
is said to have expressed himself as in- 
different to the prosecytion’s case, and 
convinced that it would $e a “hung jury” 
— that is, that the jury’s deliberations 
would end in disagreement. He is also 
alleged to have stated to Donatp K. 
Kinc, Washington newspaper man, and 
J. Ray Akers, a street-car conductor, 
that he expected to get a car “as long as 
this block” in case Sinciarr and Faui 
should be acquitted. 

On November 2 when court convened, 
Justice Sippons discharged the jury and 
declared a mistrial. Government counsel 
have already informed the defense that 
.., they would ask for a new 
Pry ott aenal trial in January. A grand 
; jury has been impaneled to 
investigate the allegations contained in 
the affidavits presented by Roberts and 
PoMERENE. 

Meanwhile, neither Fatt nor SincLaiR 
has had any statement to make. 

Many and various have been the tax- 
reduction plans proposed by legislators 
and Government officials at the hearings 
in Washington of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Ideas as 
to the amount of reduction 
possible range between 
$200,000,000 and $500,000,000. Secretary 
of the Treasury MELLon, first to appear 
before the committee, named $225,000,000 
as the most advisable figure in his opinion. 
He submitted a program calling for 1, 
reduction of the corporation tax from 13% 
per cent to 12 per cent; 2, permission to 
corporations with net income of $25,000 
or less, and with not more than ten stock- 
holders, to file returns and pay the tax as 
partnership or corporation according to 
their choice; 3, revision of the surtax 
rates on individual incomes between 
$16,000 and $90,000; 4, repeal of the 
estate tax; and 5, exemption of the in- 
come derived from American bankers’ 
acceptances held by foreign central banks 


Mistrial 
for Fall 
and Sinclair 


The Mellon 
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of issue. To the surprise of many he op- 
posed any change in the remaining war- 
time taxes, including the three per cent 
on automobiles and the ten per cent on 
admission tickets selling for more than 
seventy-five cents. He maintained that 
“unless we are to rely almost exclusively 
on direct taxes paid by a few . . . these 
are the kinds of taxes which should be re- 
tained.” Notwithstanding a surplus for 
the last fiscal year of $635,000,000, and 
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JDetectives, a new car, and a 
mistrial. Sinclair and Fall will de- 
fend themselves again in January. 
But the grand jury will investi- 
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Balkans. {Greece’s President sur- 
vives an attack. 











a probable surplus of $45 5,000,000 for the 
present, Mr. Mellon argued that the re- 
duction must be based upon the probable 
surplus available in 1929. This he esti- 
mated at $274,000,000. ' 
Senator Simmons of the committee 
after a visit to the White House, appeared 
and took issue with Mr. ME.ton’s plan. 
He agreed with the Secretary on the re- 
eal of the estate tax and 
seentiiniaesl Seaetion of the middle sur- 
tax brackets, but urged a reduction of the 
corporation tax below the twelve per cent 
of Mr. ME tton, and the abolition of the 
automobile tax and other nuisance taxes. 
He declared that reduction should cer- 
tainly reach $400,000,000. James R. 
MacCott of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce reiterated . before the 
committee the chamber’s demand for 


reduction by $400,000,000, while Repre- 
sentative GARNER of Texas, Democratic 
tax expert, attacked the MELLon plan and 
set a still higher figure. 

Senator Peter NorsBeck, nominal Re- 
publican of South Dakota and generally 
rated as one of the Western Progressive 
group, has surprised other members of the 

_  ““Western conference,” as 
Break in these Senators are now call- 
the Ranks . ‘ ° 
ing themselves, by indorsing 
the Presidential candidacy of ex-Gov. 
Frank O. Lowpen of Illinois. The in- 
surgent group has already indicated that 
Senator Georce W. Norris of Nebraska 
would be its choice, and NorBecx’s de- 
fection is the earliest evidence of a break 
in the ranks. “Economic justice for the 
Northwest will be the major issue in the 
coming . Presidential campaign,” reads 
Senator Norseck’s statement. “The 
States affected must make a common 
cause, and support a candidate for Presi- 
dent who is friendly to our paramount 
need. But this is not sufficient. We must 
give our support to some candidate who 
has a chance of winning. The logic of the 
situation points to former Governor 
LowpeEn.” 

U. J. Hermann, theatre manager and 
former stage hand commonly known as 
“Sport” in Chicago, whom Mayor 
Tuompson of that city appointed to probe 
the Chicago Public Library 
in search of pro-British 
books, or books containing 
pro-British sentiments, struck a snag in 
the person of a local judge on November 
1. Mr. Hermann, the court orders, must 
tell all he knows about American or any 
other history, state in writing and in de- 
tail just how extensively he has compared 
various history books, whether he has 
ever taught the subject, whether he has 
any natural or acquired prejudices against 
history or the history of any country, and 
whether Mayor Tuompson had ordered 
him to remove or burn any book from the 
library. Mr. Hermann is given until 
November 22 to hand in his answers to the 
questions, which were propounded by 
certain citizens and library officials who 
resented the mayor’s action. 

The mayor meanwhile maintains firmly 
that he is representing the will of the peo- 
ple, and continues to press his case against 
Superintendent McAnprew of the Chi- 
cago schools on charges of 
insubordination. Whether 
or not an injunction will be 
granted restraining him and his agent, 
Herman, from censoring the library may 
depend largely upon the result of the 
agent’s replies to the questions put to him. 


Chicago’s 
Censor 


“ Big Bill” 
Stands Pat 
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When the Pan-American Congress 
convenes in Havana, Cuba, next January, 
the delegation from the United States 
will have as its chairman and official 

spokesman Cuar_es Evans 
an fan, Hucues, former Secretary 
of State. There is a very de- 
finite possibility that President CooLIDcE 
himself will go to Havana to open the 
congress and sound the keynote which is 
expected to find echo in new harmonies 
between the nations of the Americas. 
With Mr. Hucues in the delegation from 
this country are such notable figures as 
Henry P. Fietcuer, Ambassador to 
Italy, who formerly served in Mexico, 
Chile, and Cuba; former Senator UNDER- 
woop of Alabama; Dwicut W. Morrow, 
newly installed Ambassador at Mexico 
City; and President Ray Lyman WILBUR 
of Leland Stanford University. It is hoped 
that this distinguished committee may be 
able to resolve some of the misunder- 
standings which have followed upon the 
difficulties in Mexico and Nicaragua and 
over the Tacna-Arica settlement. 

All questions as to what Col. CHARLES 
A. LinpBERGH would do after completing 
his 22,000-mile tour of the nation in the 
interest of commercial air expansion were 

Lindbergh answered on October 31. 

: According to a statement 
Finds a Job ised by the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aéronautics, the famous flyer is to accept 
an advisory position with that organiza- 
tion and will have a free hand to do any- 
thing he sees fit by way of stimulating and 
developing constructive interest in com- 
mercial aviation throughout the country. 
It was under the auspices of the Gug- 
genheim Fund that Colonel LinpsercH 
undertook his whirlwind flight across the 
continent and back, touching at all the 
principal cities in each of the forty-eight 
States. Therefore, it is not greatly surpris- 
ing that he should definitely affiliate 
himself further with his recent sponsors. 
Just what course LinpBERGuH’s efforts 
will follow was not stated, nor was the 
salary at which the young aviator will 
be retained. 

Former Crown Prince Carot of Rou- 
mania stated on October 29 — the day on 
which his mother, the Dowager Queen 
Marie, celebrated the fifty-first anniver- 

__ sary of her birth — that after 

por or three months of importuni- 
ties from the National- 

Peasants’ party he had at last decided to 
admit officially his candidacy for the 
throne of his father. It had been his in- 
tention ever since King FERDINAND’s 
death last July to refrain from any def- 
inite step in defense of his rights until 
such time as danger of popular discord 
might be removed. But following the ar- 
rest of Under Secretary MANOILEscu at 
the Roumanian frontier and his indict- 
ment for high treason because of the 
Carolist declarations which he was carry- 


ing, the royal exile broadcast his intention 
to wait for “his hour to sound,” which 
occurrence he foresees for the near future, 
or as soon as his countrymen are allowed 
to see the situation in its proper light. 

The Soviet Government, which had pre- 
viously refused to collaborate in the dis- 
armament conferences of the League of 
Nations, sent word recently to Sir Eric 

_ _.. DrummonD, League Secre- 
Russia Will tary, that it was willing to 
work with the new disarma- 
ment commission. The Soviet had held 
back on the ground that it could not send 
delegates to Switzerland in view of the 
assassination at the Lausanne Conference 
in 1923 of VosLov Vorovsk1. Commissar 
TcuitcHERIN of Russia now informs Sir 
Eric that with the settlement of the 
Vorovsk1 incident by the Protocol signed 
in April between Switzerland and the 
Soviet his Government is in a position to 
codperate. Along with Soviet codperation 
in the League’s economic conference, it is 
regarded as an indication that Russia 
wishes to return to the European diplo- 
matic fold. 

The Moroccan city of Tangier which 
occupies the northwestern tip of Africa 
has been a pawn in the game of nations 
for a century and a half. In an older day, 
the Moors used to launch 
their attacks against Spain 
from its convenient harbor. 
In the last century, after Great Britain 
had acquired Gibraltar, it occurred to 
NEtson and other imperial minds that 
Tangier was a necessity to British se- 
curity. If it could be made a neutral city, 
so much the better; if not, then it must 
be made English. Toward the close of the 
Eighteenth Century, the neutral status 
was acquired, a zone of some 200 square 
miles was set up around the city, and it 
was placed under the governance of 
various foreign nations which had interests 
in the country. When France acquired a 
protectorate over Morocco and sublet 
the northern portion to Spain, the inter- 
national area cut an important slice from 
the zone of Spanish influence. Ever since, 
the Spaniards have been eager to acquire 
jurisdiction over Tangier, claiming that 
their administration of the city’s difficult 
and troublesome hinterland was impossi- 
ble without this key district. A month 
and more ago they made formal petition 
for the city which was promptly denied. 
Now they are about to negotiate with 
France for an improved status. 

On the eve of this conference, Italy has 
resorted to grand-stand methods in flam- 
buoyantly dispatching a naval squadron 
to Tangier under the command of the 

4 Prince of Udine. The excuse 

FP sa a for the visit was the dedica- 
tion of an Italian school in 

the palace of the former sultan, but the 
visit was made the occasion for an en- 
thusiastic Italian demonstration, black 
shirts were in evidence, and the whole 


Troublesome 
Tangier 


effect has been to give other powers the 
impression that Italy will not consent to 
any readjustment of Tangier’s status 
unless she is consulted. 

In 1923, a new agreement was reached 
between the powers directly interested in 
the city: France, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain. Subsequently, the convention was 

‘s _ ratified by a number of 
ee the other powers which were 
parties to the Algeciras 
agreement of 1906. The United States 
and Italy refused to approve the new 
status. Eight nations are concerned in 
the government of Tangier, but the 1923 
agreement vests the administration in 
French, Spanish, and British officials. 

The present question between France 
and Spain may be complicated by Italian 
objection, though it is improbable that 
France will agree to give Spain added 

constitutional —_ authori 

A eee wer the city. Indeed, aoe 
are rumors afloat at the present time of 
a reshuffle in the Mediterranean sphere 
whereby Spain would relinquish entirely 
her protectorate over northern Morocco, 
leaving the territory entirely in the hands 
of France. France would give up its 
League of Nations mandate over Syria 
to Italy, allowing Mussoxin1 his long- 
demanded territory on which to farm out 
some of his surplus population. Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, British Foreign Minister, 
is said to favor this scheme. Certainly, 
presentation of Tangier to Spain would 
not meet with the British statesman’s 
approval, since it is a definite tenet of 
British policy that Tangier shall remain 
a neutral zone. 

France, meanwhile, has been quietly 
manceuvring in the Balkans to complete 
her sphere of influence there. Foreign 
Minister ArisTIDE Brianp has announced 
that on November 15 a 
treaty of friendship and 
mutual defense would be 
signed with Jugoslavia, and with the 
consummation of the convention, France 
is comfortably associated with Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Jugoslavia, and 
Poland as her allies to the east. The 
situation is not particularly gratifying to 
Italy, so it is said. Premier Musso .in1 is 
believed to have used every effort to pre- 
vent the consummation of the treaty, but 
it was a foregone conclusion after the 
Italo-Jugoslav dispute over Albania. 

Greece’s President, Admiral Konpov- 
RIOTIS, survived an attempt upon his life by 
a twenty-five-year-old assassin on October 
30. The President was leaving the city 

; hall of Athens and had just 

— entered his motor when the 
assailant stepped from the 
crowd and fired through the windshield. 
Dispatches say that the bullet passed 
through his hat, wounding him in the 
temple, though not seriously. The assassin 
was a young Greek who had been disap- 
pointed in securing work. 


Balkan 
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ACH year the American Red Cross 
K makes its appeals for members 

throughout the nation. And each 
year not only does the response of the 
people become greater, but the inestima- 
ble value of the organization itself be- 
comes more and more apparent. Once 
again the annual membership drive is on, 
and again we trust the reaction will be 
generous and spontaneous. For obvious 
reasons, the Red Cross needs national 
support more urgently this year than it 
has perhaps since the close of the World 
War, and that we may possibly further 
the cause of that support, we are glad to 
publish the following statement which 
was recently sent in to us from the 
society’s headquarters in Washington: 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, the American National Red Cross 
aided victims of seventy-five major and 
minor disasters in the United States and 
at one time had under its care more than 
half a million homeless persons. Included 
in the list of those who suffered the ravages 
of fire, wind, and water, were 60,000 
persons affected by the Florida hurricane 
of September 18, 1926, and approximately 
750,000 victims of the Mississippi Valley 
floods last spring. In these two disasters 
alone, catastrophes of unprecedent vio- 

. lence and magnitude, did the Red Cross 
find it necessary to appeal to the public 
for funds to “carry on.” 

Although more than 3,000,000 persons 
enlisted in the relief organization last 
November, it is obvious that the total 
bulk of membership dues paid at the time 
of the last roll call could not have paid 
one eighth of the cost of relief operations 
in these two disasters. More than $20,- 
000,000 were needed for the work which 
included the rebuilding of thousands of 
homes, the replanting of orchards and 
thousands of acres of farmlands, temporary 
shelter, and rationing for three fourths of 
a million destitute persons. In the other 
seventy-three disasters, many of which 
would have been classed as “major” in 
an ordinary year, the Red Cross paid, out 
of the membership dues, the bulk of the 
cost of the relief work. 

(jit is significant that, in a year that will 
go down in Red Cross history as a year of 
violent disasters, the usual peace-time 
program of the organization was carried 
on without loss of efficiency or energy. 
A total of 768 Red Cross public-health 
nurses were on duty in isolated communi- 
ties and in various cities and the First Aid 
and Life Saving Service was conducting 
business as usual, in spite of the fact that 
personnel of both services had been pressed 
into disaster duty. More than 30,000 per- 
sons qualified as life savers during the year 
and thousands received first aid certifi- 
cates. Eleven First Aid and Life Saving 
institutes were held to train leaders. 
From November 11, Armistice Day, to 
Thanksgiving, the American Red Cross 


The 


Editor Steps Down 


will conduct its eleventh annual roll call 
for members, during which 250,000 men 
and women, wearing the Red Cross work- 
ers’ badge, will go among the people 
inviting them to enlist for service. Dues 
which are paid at the time of the roll call 
will finance local Red Cross work and also 
supply funds for the national and inter- 
national Red Cross program during 1928. 





N October 26 a rather surprising 

letter came into our hands from a 
correspondent in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
On the subject of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case we have nothing to say; so far as 
we are concerned, editorially, the book 
is closed. The principle of boycotting all 
Massachysetts organizations, however, 
because of the assumed transgressions 
of the State Government in connection 
with that now notorious case is a different 
matter, and one which we frankly feel to 
be narrow and pernicious — based upon 
reasoning which is not only essentially 
fallacious but foolish. However, we shall 
allow the letter to do the greater part of 
the arguing for itself: 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve received your introductory offer 
circulars. You'll have to change your 
place of business if you wish my subscrip- 
tion and that of a lot of others out here 
who are not “Reds” but who are carefully 
scrutinizing all the advertising in their mail 
these days to see if it emanates from 
Massachusetts, the State that kills men 
on unproven evidence. The attorney- 
generals from nearly every State in the 
Union in their annual convention at 
Buffalo recently refused to indorse the 
verdict on the ground that the evidence 
in the opinion of some was not conclu- 
sive! These men would surely wish to 
uphold the ‘courts but declined to do so 
in this case. 

{Your Governor Fuller, while Congress- 
man in Washington, on November 10, 
1917, in a speech which you will find in the 
Congressional Record, advocated the “cru- 
cifixion of the whole brood of Anarchists, 
Bolshevists, I. W. W.’s and Revolution- 
aries” and, when he got his chance, carried 
out his threat. If that speech did not show 
prejudice, what could? Massachusetts is 
afraid of its foreigners and it may well be in 
view of the low wages paid and consequent 
living conditions. I never saw worse slums 
than found in back of your own State 
House. You arrest the bootlegger, but you 
uphold your authorities when they violate 
the Constitutional right of freedom of 
speech and assembly on your Boston 
“Common.” 

Send one of your editorial writers to 
Milwaukee and let us show him our 
500,000 men, women, and children, the 
great majority of whom are of foreign 
birth or parentage — Germans, Scandi- 


- navians, Bohemians, Austrians, Poles, 


Russians, Slavonians, Italians, Greeks, 
and so on, who are made a part of the body 
politic and who work and live side by side 
with native Americans in coperative har- 
mony — a city without strikes, where you 
will find thousands upon thousands of 
families living in their own little cottages; 
and then compare it all with conditions I 
have personally seen in Holyoke, Lawrence 
and Lowell. It was a Lowell who helped 
send Sacco and Vanzetti to their deaths. 
I note that the Boston newspapers, in their 
editorial columns following the execution, 
asked the country now to regard the thing 
as a “closed incident,” but murder “does 
not down” so easily — the tragedy will 
go down in the histories of the period as 
one of the great blots on the century. 

{I speak feelingly as I am a native of 
Massachusetts — ten generations of my 
ancestors lived there — and it is a source 
of personal humiliation and shame that 
vengeance and not justice should rule -in 
the old Bay State. I joined with other 
educators from all over the country in a 
plea for mercy, not knowing that the whole 
thing was decided in advance and that the 
appointment of a committee to review the 
evidence was only a smoke screen to con- 
ceal the real intention of those in power. 
To “Have Faith in Massachusetts” at 
the present time is to deny Christ and all 
His teachings. 

Lutiz E. Srearns. 





O wide has been the interest aroused 
among our readers by Maj. T. H. 
Thomas’ series of articles on the great 
battles of the early years of the World 
War, and so controversial have been some 
of their more salient points, that we have 
induced the author to write at least 
three more for us. The first of these, 
“Von Kluck and the British,” will appear 
probably in our issue for November 26. 
The other two now on the way concern 
“The Old Contemptibles at the Marne” 
— touching directly and authoritatively 
upon the Galliéni legend which has been 
so widely argued of late, and the fighting 
in the Dardanelles. They will be com- 
piled with the same minuteness and ‘skill 
that have marked their predecessors, 
-and, as heretofore, the author’s excellent 
maps will clarify the more complicated 
points of military strategy. 

We sincerely hope that Major Thomas 
may be prevailed upon to extend his 
series even further to include the later 
campaigns of the war and its phases in 
other quarters than the western front. 
In spite of its proximity, already for the 
expert in military tactics the panorama 
of the months preceding the Armistice 
is becoming rapidly clear. Major Thomas, 
we are convinced, is just such an expert; 
and beyond that, he is a writer of very 
rare distinction. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


A Sgvare Deat ror Genesis. 1. The author of 
this article is one of the leaders in a movement to 
prohibit the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools of the country. The movement is being car- 
ried forward in the State Legislatures. An example 
of the anti-evolutionary legislation favored by Dr. 
Riley is found on the statute books of Tennessee, 
where it is provided “that it shall be unlawful for 
any teacher in any of the universities, normal and 
all other public schools of the State, which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the public school funds 
of the State, to teach any theory that denies the 
story of the divine creation of man as taught in the 
Bible, and to teach instead that man has descended 
from a lower order of animals.” Articles by oppo- 
nents of the anti-evolutionary movement have ap- 
peared from time to time in Tue InpEPENDENT. In 
order to understand both sides of the question, it 
would be well to refer to some of these, or to state- 
ments made elsewhere by the evolutionists. Four 
articles dealing in part with this subject by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, who opposes Dr. Riley, were 
published in successive issues of Tut INDEPENDENT 
commencing with that of January 8. Still another, 
favoring the cause of evolution, was written by 
Maynard Shipley for the issue of October 1. Read 
these and Dr. Riley’s article in a critical spirit, 
weighing their arguments and accepting no state- 
ment without testing its logic. Supplement Dr. 
Riley’s arguments with those of other anti-evolu- 
tionists. Then make two lists, one containing the 
points of the anti-evolutionists which seem to you 
valid; another those of the evolutionists. 2. Write 
an essay of 1,000 words or more supporting or op- 
posing the movement sponsored by Dr. Riley. 

Turkey Goes Western. I. In order to establish 
a background for study of this article it is advisable 
that the class divide itself into groups to report upon 
various developments in the life of Turkey. The 
reports may be either written or oral, but from them 
the class may gain a comprehensive picture of 
Turkey today. The following are possible subjects 
for such reports: a. Turkish history since the World 
War; b. Recent changes in the form of government 
in Turkey; c. Territorial changes in and around 
Turkey; d. The Westernization of Ottoman life; 
e. Mustapha Kemal, the man; f. Mustapha Kemal, 
dictator and diplomat. Others may be suggested by 
the class. 2. What was the “war of independence” 
waged by Turkey against Greece? 3. How has Tur- 
key acquired the title of “sick man of Europe”? 4. 
What is the significance of the title “Ghazi”? What 
does it mean? How was it obtained by Mustapha 
Kemal? 5. To what religious group do a majority of 
the Turkish people belong? 6. What is the cali- 
phate? 7. What contemporary ruler besides Musta- 
pha Kemal lays claim to being “a man of destiny”? 
What figure in history is generally called by that 
name? 8. Draw a parallel, if you think it feasible, 
between Mustapha Kemal, Mussolini, Primo de 
Rivera. 9. Comment on the original meaning 
and the American connotation of the word 
“sheik.” 10, Translate: “L’éat c’est moi.” To 
what ruler is the statement generally attributed? 
11, What was the movement of the “Young 
Turks”? 12, Comment on the author’s state- 
ment that Mustapha Kemal’s rule has established 
“a caste of rulers segregated from the rest of the 
population.” 13. Is the outlook for the future dark 
or bright as pictured by Mr. Nazaroff? 

Maxine Patriotism Hum 1n Darkest Cuicaco. 
1, Last week Mr. Yarros sketched in Tue InpE- 
PENDENT the high points of Mayor Thompson’s re- 
markable political career. This week he takes up in 
some detail the two latest objectives of “Big Bill,” 
the elimination of “British propaganda” from the 
schools, and from the public library. The mayor 
contends that many of the history texts used by 





Chicago school children have a decidedly pro-British 
slant. Refer again to your own history text, and see 
if you can find anything pro-British about it. 2. 
Should a history make heroes of all national figures, 
such as Washington, Hamilton, Hancock, and vil- 
lains of their opponents? Is it unpatriotic to suggest 
that our forefathers were not unselfish, not moti- 
vated by purely altruistic motives? 3. What is 
history? Can a history ever be altogether impartial? 
How can at least an approach to impartiality be 
made? 4. Discuss the claims and counterclaims 
made by European nations on the question of the 
origin of the World War. Do you believe that war 
guilt can be ever definitely fixed upon one nation? 
Compare these with views as to the origin of the 
American Revolution. 5. What, according to Mr. 
Yarros, has caused Mayor Thompson to assail 
Superintendent McAndrew and the history text- 
books? Does the mayor seem to be motivated by an 
interest in education, in history, in patriotism? 
6. Mayor Thompson’s treatment of the Chicago 
school problem brings up the whole question of 
school control. Obviously, schools should be kept out 
of politics, but the question is “how?” There is also 
some doubt as to whom — parents, educators, or 
administrators — the direction of school policies 
should be intrusted. In the college field it has come 
down to the question of whether trustees or faculty 
should have the upper hand. Discuss these matters 
among yourselves, suggesting remedies if you are 
able to find any. 7. With the material furnished by 
Mr. Yarros, supplemented by any you may find in 
recent newspapers and magazines, write a character 
sketch of “Big Bill.” Compare him, as a type, with 
Superintendent McAndrew. 8. Define the following 
terms used by Mr. Yarros: spoilsmen, mountebanks, 
prerogatives, one hundred per cent Babbitt, 
vindictiveness. Comment on the style of the article. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 481) 


Winston as Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, General Lord sent downstairs for the 
Treasury surplus. Winston quite naturally 
replied that he would be glad to supply 
figures on the surplus as soon as Lord 
would send down figures on budget esti- 
mates. One had to be subtracted from the 
other before a conclusion could be reached. 
Lord, swimming in the heavenly hierarchy 
he has created, refused to comply. For 
many weeks there existed in the Treasury 
the extraordinary picture of an Under 


Secretary refusing to furnish figures on- 


the surplus while Lord refused to furnish 
figures on his estimates of expenditure. 
One of the prettiest episodes enacted in 
many a day occurred recently during a 
military show put on by the Army War 
College in behalf of an Army charity. 
Tickets of admission cost $1, but most of 
the officials were given complimentary 
ones. Greatly to the confusion of his offi- 
cial dignity and his customary attention 
to details, General Lord was found inside 
the lines without the stubs of admission. 
Imagine, if you can, the uncontrolled glee 
of the assembled brothers in arms as they 
saw him run out the gate by a hard-boiled 
sergeant of infantry until the price of 
admission had been purchased anew. I 
should like to know who put the sergeant 
up to the trick. 
The Lord of our Budget ranks high. At 
official functions — matters of precedence 


are of great importance in Washington —_ 


the angel of the President follows the 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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Cabinet and stands ahead of the ambas- 
sadors. He is an independent officer, re- 
sponsible only to the President for whom 
he frequently attempts to speak. 

In all fairness it should be admitted 
that the relations between the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and his budget officer must neces- 
sarily be close, and unless the President 
backs up this very important member of 
his own office that gentleman’s efficiency 
and usefulness would be very small in- 
deed. However, as anyone at all familiar 
with official routine must know, it is one 
thing to order a man of nearly equal rank 
to do a thing and quite another to request 
it pleasantly. 

The fight between the good Lord and 
the executive departments has practically 
reached a point where the Cabinet officers 
are ready to turn over their entire duties 
to the general and let him run the national 
defense of the country. Under our pres- 
ent system of unified defense in the hands 
of the Director of the Budget the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
can propose what they choose as essential 
part of their duties and trusts. But the 
Lord of the Budget, and not of battle, 
can tell them whether they can have 
it or not. 

The Lord situation, like the McCarl 
situation, will take care of itself when it 
has gone too far. 

But if an Assistant Secretary of War 
does resign because the Director of the 
Budget has taken over his duties I im- 
agine that this Lord’s name will be taken 
in vain. And when it is there lies the prob- 
ability that a certain commandment will 
be broken, for the fellow has no difficulty 
in making himself articulate. His vocabu- 
lary is immense and fluent, and — as his 
friends say, he fears neither man, Lord, 
nor beasts. 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 
When in Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 














NEW CATALOGUE 
of unusual ‘books in English, French 
and German mailed free. Catalogues 
of Americana, miscellaneous literature 
and first editions also issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, INC. 
80 Fourth Ave. (Tenth St.) New York City 























K BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
stantly leaving city. we probably offer the best second- 
hand k bargains in America. 


INES 
Rear 1518 L. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





The KOZAK 


Kombination! 


Thousands of motorists the country over know about the wonderful KOZAK Auto Dry 
Wash. They are using it regularly to dry wash their cars, keeping the car looking cleaner 
and newer and preventing the excessive use of soap and water. KOZAK saves several times 


its cost every time it is used. 


Now, to make you acquainted with its younger brother — KOZAK Dull Film Remover 
— you may have a full half pint can (regular price 60 cents) for only lc — with a KOZAK 
Auto Dry Wash at $1.00 — $1.01 for the KOZAK Kombination. 

We are choosing this way to introduce the KOZAK Dull Film Remover because we wish to get it 
directly into the hands of those who already know the value of the KOZAK Dry Wash; hence, our 


Ic offer. 


For cleaning your car—and keeping it clean—the KOZAK Kombination is unbeatable. 
You've seen the dull gray film that covers so many cars — your own perhaps? KOZAK Dull Film 
Remover dissolves and dries it, then off it comes like magic with a wipe or two of your KOZAK 
Dry Wash. Your car will enjoy the easiest, finest — and safest —- grooming it ever had. With the 
KOZAK Kombination your car may grow old but it needn’t turn gray. 


What is Dull Film? 


Dull film is a deposit which forms on a glossy 
automobile finish. It comes from the use of soap 
and water, oil and wax polishes. Road dust and 
engine exhaust combine with and harden it. It 
forms gradually, so that the car owner really thinks 
the finish is being worn off. Water washing won’t 
remove it, and polishing just adds to it. 

In time this dull film eats into the finish, just as 
rust eats iron, destroying the original lustre of the 
car. It should be cleaned off several times a year 
and especially before the cold weather causes ice to 
form over it. 

KOZAK Dull Film Remover quickly and easily 
uncovers the beautiful finish of your car that has 
remained hidden perhaps for months. After the 
first cleaning a regular wiping with KOZAK Auto 
Dry Wash will keep it bright for many months. 


Act At Once! 


Money Back Guarantee Protects You 


KOZAK Auto Dry Wash 


KOZAK Auto Dry Wash is a specially woven and 
scientifically treated cloth. It keeps your car spic 
and span, preserves the finish and saves many 
dollars hitherto spent in water washing. Moreover, 
by using soap and water sparingly on your car you 
check the development of rust and corrosion which | 
together cause squeaks and howls. Thus KOZAK 
Dry Wash saves its cost many, many times over in 
a few months. 

You can clean your car the KOZAK way in a few 
minutes. Most leading automobile dealers use it 
exclusively to protect their new cars. More than 
200,000 are in use throughout the country at the 


present time. 
CLEAR VISION 


is assured by rubbing the windshield 
with KOZAK Dry Wash. It prevents 


Reg. Price 60c % pt. 
Introductory Offer, 1c 


DEALERS! 


Put on a big KOZAK 
1c sale in your city. 
Write us for our special 
1c sale introductory 
offer. Address 


Don’t let cold weather overtake you before you’ve 
cleaned your car the KOZAK way. Remove the Dull 
Film Sodaee rain, snow or sleet freeze on the finish. 
Get the KOZAK Kombination — the Dry Wash and 
the Film Remover. If your dealer does not have this 
advertisement displayed in his window, mail this 
coupon with your check for $1.01. We will send you 
the KOZAK Kombination at once. If you are not fully 
satisfied after using both products — return them and 
we will refund your money — no questions asked. 


Manufactured by KOZAK, Batavia, N. Y. 


AUTO KOZAK 


3 Dull Film Remover 


KOZAK, 
Dept. I, 
Batavia,'N. Y. 


steam from forming and fogging the 
glass. KOZAK the windshield in a rain- 
storm and avoid the danger of tempo- 
rary blindness, when brighthead lights 
strike the glass. KOZAK prevents rain- 
drops from collecting on the windshield. 
If your windshield wiper should fail to 
operate, KOZAK may save your life. 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $1.01, Please sendJme the KOZAK§Kombi- 
nation on your money back plan. 





